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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, four dollars 
a@ year, postage free, Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. P 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. : 

Change of address,—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subscribers who fail to recerve a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on anv ratlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 
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Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 
class newsdealer throughout the United 


States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A. H. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, W. H. Cullomore, Park Ave. 
Boston, Damrel! & Upham, 283 Washington St, 
Buffalo, R. F. Sherman & Co,, 586 Main St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N. S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas, Dougtas. 

Kansas City, B. 5. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co. 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin Sf. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, D. H. Holmes, 819 Canal St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfoik, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor, Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S, Davis & Co.,96 sth Ave. 
Pertland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Portland, Ore., B. B. Rich. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E. Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, A. M. Robertson, 126 Post St. 
Saratoga, Congress Hall Book Store. 

Seattle, Geo. F. Ward, 209 Columbia St, 
Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil, Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, J. E. Hall, 613 Nicollet Ave. 

Toledo, J, Huntley, 

Troy, B. G. Wilson, 464 Broadway. 
Vicksburg, R. G, Partee. 

Waco, Texas, A. J, Herz & Bro. 106 So, 4th St. 
Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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** All they need, but not more than they neea 
to supply their regular customers,”” is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication. 

AA definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 


ROBES AND GOWNS 


HATS AND BONNETS 
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@ LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 
M E. v. NOEL 


IMPORTER AND MAKER 
Street, Reception, Wedding and Evening Gowns 
$5 West 4sth St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 


oe 8... [2 ¢ F803 22. 


The improved ladies’ waist. Patented 
August gth, 1898. Mme. Marie Elise 
de Latour. 
Windsor Hotel. 





574 Fifth Avenue, New York, opposite 





A PF &@ a &@ 


ce IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF GOWNS 
FOR DAY AND EVENING WEAR 
19 East 31st Street, New York City. 


CTADLER & FALK 


MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 


C. WEINGARTEN 


@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURRIER 
Riding Habits and Driving Coats 
37 West 31st Street, New York 


OCK & TORPEY 


Formerly with B. Altman & Co. Dress- 
makers and Importers of Street, Evening and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 29th St., New York. 


WEINGARTEN 


@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 


M. > ee FT 
IMPORTER AND DESIGNER 

GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

20 West 34th St., New York 


HERESA MARTYN 


DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN GOWNS AND WRAPS 
40 West 47th St., New York 


i er ee 


A. MISSES AND CHILDREN’S GOWNS 


Gowns for all occasions 
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28 West 35th Street, New York 
A = M A N 


IMPORTER OF ROBES 
Evening Gowns a Specialty 
11 West 30th Street, New York 


ISSES* AND CHILDREN’S 


Frocks and Cloaks made to order, under 

competent supervision, at reasonable prices. 
Young Wemen’s Christian Ass'n, 7 East Fifteenth 
Street, New York. 








A S T O N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 
HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42nd St., New York 


G 





H. FIELDING & CO. 
7 MILLINERS, 

BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 
14 West 22nd Street, New York. 


H 


oo. ww. 2 oe 
IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF 
FINE MILLINERY 
38 West 33d Street, New York 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 


CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
292 Fifth Ave., bet. zoth and 31st Sts. 





GARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
Silk Petticoats a specialty 

52 West 21st Street, New York. 


ME. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 
MERICAN HERALDRY 


Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, families and designers. 
Work sent for examination, returnable it not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Pursuivant- 
of-armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Societe 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
1., Box 66, 








ERSIAN CREAM 

A Wonderful Skin Beautifier. By mail $1.50, 

postpaid. Persian Skin Food Company, 343 
Fifth Avenue, opposite Waldorf. 








SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 
HRISTMAS SHOPPING 


Holiday gifts for personal or household use 

Selected with taste and care. References 
given, Address, Mrs, Julia Hayes Percy, 18 W. 
34th Street, New York, 








EW YORK SHOPPING 
of all kinds, by a woman of experience. 
Estimates given for furnishing houses. Send 

for circular. Mrs, M. W. Ketchum, 102 W. 42d St. 





ATHERINE REGAN 


Modiste and general purchasing agent; shop- 

ping, every description, for ladies and child- 
ren gratuitously ; also housefurnishings. Everything 
requiring taste and judgment, Orders promptly filled. 
All States, 64 East goth Street. 








HEODORE. B. DALE 
IMPORTING DRF SSMAKER 
Reception, Carriage and Evening Toilettes 
75 West 44th St., and at Saratoga, New York 





Papeete Sef 3 QUELLER 


LADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER 
Street and Evening Dresses 
70 West 39th Street, New York 
M™ 
Gowns and Wraps 
Evening Dresses 


10 West 35th Street, New York 
RAME, Se ie 


FASHIONABLE 
DRESSMAKING 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 





SCHROEDER 








WOTHERSPOON 


M"s 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 





Tea Gowns and Debutantes’ Dresses a 
specialty. 365 Fifth Ave., bet. 34th and 35th Sts. 
\ ts O = sy 

ROBES 
Afternoon and Evening Gowns ° 


34 West 35th Street, near sth Avenue 


MB: SAFFORD BARSTOW 
MISS RANKIN 
Gowns, Theatre Waists a specialty 
2 West 33d Street, opp. Hotel Waldorf 











PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ROSENTHAL 


e DESIGNER 
EVENING GOWNS, STREET COSTUMES, ETC, 
130§ Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











HATS AND BONNETS 





OUMANS—HATS 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


MBROIDERING 

On Dresses, Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle and 

Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween r4th and rsth Streets, 








MBROIDERING 

of every description made by hand and by 

machinery, Orders executed at short notice. 
AUGUST BLIQUEZ, 256 Sixth Avenue, between 16th 
and 17th Streets. 








TOILET ARTICLES 
LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Continued use positively removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price by 
mail, $1.50. Otrve RoBART & Co.,9 E. 42d St. 











EISHA ARMLETS 
Worn with Kimonos by those famous Japan 
dancers on bare upperarm. Made of delicate 
silk crepe, gold-clasped; contain a subtle everlasting 
perfume. Price by mail,in dainty Japan box, $1.06. 
GBEISHA PERFUME Co., Box 1458, New York City. 








HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson) Lapigs’ HAIR 


DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, Toilet Articles, etc. 
13 West zoth Street. Telephone856 Madison Square. 











O. 14 WEST 22nd STREET 
Second floor in new steam-heated business 
building. Choicest location in New York 

for ladies’ tailor or other high-class trade, and an ex- 
ceptional opportunity for any concern which contem- 
plates making a change. Rent, $1,200 per annum. 
Apply to owner on premises. 
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MARRIED 


Humphreys-Champney.—On Wed., 
22 Nov., at St. Bartholomew’s Church, by 
the Rev. Dr. David H. Greer, Marie, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. J. Wells Champney, to 
Mr. John Sanford Humphreys. 


DIED 


Dyer.—Suddenly, on Fri., 24 Nov., at 
the residence of her son, Henry L. Dyer, No. 
16 West soth St., Louisa Tiffany, widow of 
Dr. Henry Dyer. 

Howe.—On Sat., 25 Nov., Gertrude 
Nott, wife of the late Lindsay Irving Howe, 
and daughter of the late Margaret Cooper and 
Joel B. Nott, at the house of her son-in-law, 
W. Brenton Welling, Davenport Neck, New 
Rochelle. 

Hobart.—At his home, Carroll Hall, 
Paterson, N. J , at 8.30 a. M., on Tue,, 21 
Nov., Garret A. Hobart, Vice-President of 
the United States, aged fifty-five years. 

Laing.—Entered into rest Wed., 22 Nov, 
Elizabeth Fitz-Randolph, wife of the late 
William L. Laing and daughter of the late 
Stuart Fitz-Randolph, of New York, 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Browne-Crane.—Miss Lillian Webster 
Browne, daughter of Mr. Holland L. Browne, 
to Mr. William Walter Crane. 

Robbins-Hart —Miss Mary Robbins, 
daughter of Mr. Horace Walcott Robbins, to 
Dr. Stuart Hart. 

Robinson-Putnam.— Miss Eleanor Jay 
Robinson, daughter of the late Randolph 
Robinson, to Mr, James Lowell Putnam, of 
Boston. 

Randolph-Trimble.—Miss Cora Ran- 
dolph, daughter of Mr, Edmund L. Ran- 
dolph, to Mr. Richard Trimble. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Coppell-Bowers.—Mr. Arthur Coppell 
and Miss Mary Bowers, daughter of Mr. 
John D. Bowers, wiil be married in Grace 
Church, on Tue., 12 Dec. 


WEDDINGS 


Booth Coppell.—Mr. Edgar Hetfield 
Booth, son of Mr. William T. Booth, and 
Miss Mary Coppell, daughter of Mr, George 
Coppell, were married in Grace Church on 
Tue., 28 Nov., at four o'clock, the Rev. Dr. 
William R Huntington, officiating, Maid of 
honor, Miss Helen Coppell. Bridesmaids, 
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Miss Mary S. Bowers, Miss Grace Coppell. 
Best man, Mr. Arthur Coppell. Ushers, the 
Rev. Neilson Poe Carey, Mr. Herbert L. 
Satterlee, the Rev. Fisher Booth, Mr. Wil- 
liam B. Coster, Mr. Thomas Hastings, Mr, 
Allen Wardner, Mr. Charles Allen Munn, 
Mr. Harris Roome, 

Cleveland-Homans.—Mr. Charles D. 
Cleveland, son of Mr. Treadwell Cleveland, 
and Miss Frances Elsie Homans, daughter of 
the late Edward C. Homans, were married in 
the West End Collegiate Church on Wed., 
29 Nov., the Rev. Henry E. Cobb officiat- 
ing. Maid or honor, Miss Katherine Ho- 
mans. Bridesmaids, Miss Florence Jacquelin, 
Miss Lois Homans, Miss Dottie Feltman, Miss 
Helen Homans, Miss Frances Hardon, Miss 
Marie Mosle, Miss Frances Taintor, Miss 
Martha Jacob. Best man, Mr. Marshall 
McLean. Ushers, Messrs. Edward H. Childs, 
Acosta Nichols, Robert G, Meade, Jr., Rus- 
sell A. Griffin, Sheppard Homans, a cousin 
of the bride, Augustus Barnard, Andrew V. 
Stout, Francis G. Stewart. 

Cromwell-Whitney,—Mr. Seymour Le 
Grand Cromwell, son of Mr. Frederic Crom- 
well, and Miss Agnes Whitney, daughter of 
Mrs, Stephen Suydam Whitney, of Morris 
Plains, N. J., were married in St. Peter's 
Church, at Morristown, on Wed., 29 Nov., 
at four o’clock, Bishop McVickar, the Rev. 
Dr. Hibbard and the Rev. Dr. David Greer 
officiating. Maids of honor, Miss Gladys 
Cromwell, Miss Dorothea Cromwell. Brides- 
maids, Miss Alice Nicholas, Miss Eunice 
Ives, Miss Mary Kernochan, Miss Mary Bald- 
win Tolfree. Best man, Mr. George Gris- 
wold Haven, Jr. Ushers, Mr. Leonard D. 
Ahl, Mr. Arthur Stevens Alexander, Mr. 
Frank L. Polk, Mr, Ford Huntington, Mr, 
Edward L. Patterson, Mr. William C, Cam- 
mann. 

Tucker-Derby. — Professor Samuel 
Auchmuty Tucker and Miss Annie Cole- 
man Derby, daughter of Dr. Richard H. 
Derby, were married in Trinity Chapel on 
Tue., 28 Nov. The Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix 
and the Rev. Dr. William H. Vibber offici- 
ating. Maid of honor, Miss Mary Kerno- 
chan, Miss Marian Peabody, Miss Caroline 
Drayton, Miss Justine Cutting, Miss Eloise 
Derby, Miss Helen Lee, Miss Marian Haven. 
Best man, Mr. Henry T. Barbey. Jr. Ush- 
ers, Mr. Herbert Parsons, Mr. Richard 
Derby, Mr. Alexis Reed, McIlvaine, Mr. 
Allan Appleton Robbins, Mr. Fitzhugh 
Townsend. 


DANCES 


Assembly.—The first Assembly Ball 
will be held in the large ball-room of the 
Waldorf-Astoria on Thur., 14 Dec. The 
guests will be received by Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor, Mrs. Edmund L, Baylies, Mrs. Gerry, 
Mrs. Sheldon. The cotillon will be led by 
Mr. Worthington Whitehouse, assisted by 
Mr. Craig Wadsworth. The subscribers are : 
Mrs. Astor, Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mrs. 
Thatcher M. Adams, Mrs. J. Abercrombie 
Burden, Mrs, Frederic Bronson, Mrs. Lloyd 
Bryce, Mrs. Edmund L. Baylies, Mrs. Henry 
I. Barbey, Mrs. Brockholst Cutting, Mrs. 
Henry A. Coster, Mrs. William Bayard 
Cutting, Mrs. Gerry, Mrs. Frederic Gallatin, 
Mrs, John Hone, Mrs. Grand d’ Hauteville, 
Mrs. Adrian Iselin, Jr., Mrs. Cadwalader 
Jones, Mrs. Lewis Quentin — Mrs. 
Hamilton Fish Kean, Mrs. Luther Kountze, 
Miss Louise Langdon Kane, Mrs. Lorillard, 
Mrs, A. Newbold Morris, Mrs. John W. 
Minturn, Mrs. Robert B. Minturn, Mrs. 
Charles H. Marshall, Mrs. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, Mrs. Levi P. Morton, Mrs. Ward 
McAllister, Mrs. Charles A. Post, Mrs. 
Edward C, Post, Mrs. Henry Parish, Jr., 
Mrs. Frederic De Peyster, Mrs. Moses Taylor 
Pyne, Mrs. Geraldyn Redmond, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Evans Rogers, Mrs. Beverley Robinson, 
Mrs. J. Hampden Robb, Mrs. Sheldon, Mrs. 
William Watts Sherman, Mrs. Jumes Rus- 
sell Soley, Mrs. Street, Mrs. Walter Lispen- 
ard Suydam, Mrs. Henry A. C. Taylor, Mrs. 
J. Kennedy Tod, Mrs, Stephen Van Rens- 
selaer,Mrs. Egerton L. Winthrop, Jr., Mrs. 
John C. Wilmerding and Miss Whitney. 


MUSIC 
De Pachmann.—Vladimir de Pachmann 
will give his last recital this autumn in Men- 
delssohn Hall on Sat. aft., 2 Dec., at three 
o'clock. His programme will be : 


CHOPIN PROGRAMME 


a eee Op. 35, B flat minor 
Grave—Doppio movemento— 
Scherzo— Marche funébre—Finale 





Be Bs Beda cds ese vcscsiccess Op. 23, G minor 
b. ..Op. 20, F sharp major 

c. ..Op. 25, No. 1, A flat 

ta RS Be p. $5, No.1 

©. Valse....ccccccccee evovsscces Op. 64, No.2 
Op. 56, No. 2 

3. a. Trois Mazurkas,............- {op 67, No.1 
Op. 63, No.1 

Ry, Ds cadens asc ccccerees Op. 57, D fiat 

c. Grand Polonaise......... Op. 53, A flat major 

RECEPTIONS 

Clark.—Mrs. George Crawford Clark, 


Miss Clark, Miss Edith Gilbert Clark, at 
home on Sat., 2 Dec., from four until seven, 
at 7 W. 37th St. 

Parsons.—Mrs. Schuyler Livingston Par- 
sons, Miss Parsons, Miss Evelyn K. Par- 
sons, at home on Wed., 6 Dec., from four 
until seven, at 505 Fifth Ave. 


GOLF 


Harbor Hill.—A seventy-hole golf-match 
was played on the links of the Harbor Hill 
Golf Club at Staten Island on Sat., to decide 
the championship of the club, in which con- 
test Mr. Hockmeyer and Mr. Armstrong tied 
two weeks ago. The match on Sat. was to 
play off the tie. Mr. Hockmeyer won by 3 
up and 2 to go, as follows : 


Hockmeyer....§ 4 5 5 3 4 5 4 540 
Armstrong..... 44743 56 § 7—45 
Hockmeyer....4 4 8 4 5 6 4 7 6—48—88 
Armstrong....6 4 46 § 5§ 4 § 5—44-—89 
Hockmeyer... 5 4 6 43 5 5 4 4-40 
Armstrong....4 6 746 § 4 5 4—45 
Hockmeyer...5 3 5 4674 * —34—74 
Armstrong..... 5 5 447 6 4 * —35—80 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


St. Paul.—Arriving Sat., 25 Nov., Gen. 
Stewart L. Woodford, ex-Ambassador to 
Spain ; Miss Woodford, Mrs. Edward Lyman 
Short and children, Mrs. Earle Dodge, Miss 
Anna Dodge, Miss Burdan, Miss La Mon- 
tagne, Mr. and Mrs. William Struthers, Miss 
Jean Struthers, Count Mercati of Greece, 
Lieut. Giovanni Bettini, Mrs. C. Morgan, 
Miss Morgan. 


~ SEEN ON THE STAGE I] 





He return and transfer of a notable 
I stock company was one of the in- 
teresting theatrical events of the 
week, Players heretofore identified with 
the regular season at the Lyceum, appeared 
for the first time in company at Daay’s 
Theatre where they presented an amusing 
comedy, The Manceuvres of Jane, a play that 
has already won its spurs in London, A 
father with matrimonial intentions for his 
daughter that are not to the liking of that 
wilful young person furnishes the motive for 
the play. The cast includes Mary Manner- 
ing, Bessie Tyree and a number of other 
Lyceum favorites. 


Ben-Hur was the big stage incident of last 
night. Spectacularly the presentation is a 
triumph of human ingenuity and scenic effec- 
tiveness. So much has been written in 
advance of the chariot race, with its eight 
horses, its treadmill and its sunken track, and 
of the guiding star to the wise men, and other 
bits of realism, that it remains only to say 
that the show is well worth even the highest 
priced ticket. That the cause of dramatic 
art will be advanced by its production seems 
doubtful. 


The Greek Slave, a musical comedy pro- 
duced at the Herald Square Theatre on Tues- 
day Evening, was destined originally for pro- 
duction here by Augustin Daly, as it had 
been received in this director’s London house 
with popular favor for a run of a year anda 
half. Mr. Daly's death suggested the disposal 
of the rights of this play. These being 
secured by David C, Whitney, the comedy 
is given under his management. The com- 
pany includes Richard Carle, Dorothy Mor- 
ton, Hugh Chilvers and other well known 
singing players. 


On Tuesday afternoon Osbern and Ursyne, 
a drama by John Oliver Hobbs, was given at 
the Empire Theatre under the direction of 
Franklin H. Sargent by students of the 





Academy of Dramatic Arts, the principal réles 
being assigned to Florence Kohn and Fred- 
eric G, Lewis, who are graduates of the 
Academy. This trial performance was averred 
by the author to be of great moment to her. 


What might be fitly called a series of tab- 
leaux with a beautiful woman for the central 
interest—More than Queen, for dramatic rep- 
resentation it is not—is for the week at the 
Harlem Opera House, where Miss § Julia 
Arthur continues to enhance her natural 
beauty by appearing in robes and jewels of 
rare splendor of color and workmanship. 


Why Smith Left Home is at the Grand 
Opera House for the week.—A Rich Man's 
Son is in its last week at Wallack’s Theatre, 
where it is to be succeeded by The Ameer, a 
new comic opera by Victor Herbert in which 
the principal réle will be entrusted to Frank 
Daniels. —Roger Brothers in Wall Street at 
the Victoria has made so great a hit that no set 
change of line is in contemplation. 


Richard Mansfield is playing the last 
nights of Cyrano de Bergerac for the season 
at the Garden Theatre. On Monday next 
he is to begin seven performances of Beau 
Brummel.—Miss Hobbs at the Lyceum con- 
tinues its monotonous tale of crowded houses, 
as does The Tyranny of Tears at the Empire. 


The Elder Miss Blossom, as portrayed by 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendall at the Knickerbocker 
Theatre, has found as much favor with 
American audiences as it did with the Lon- 
don public. No other play will be presented 
by the Kendalls during their New York en- 
gagement. 


Becky Sharp holds its own brilliantly at 
the Fifth Avenue Theatre, where, in spite of 
its lack of intense romantic attraction, the 





réle, as presented by Mrs, Minnie Maddern 
Fiske, compels the interest of large audi- | 
ences. | 


Wheels Within Wheels is to be put upon | 
the stage of the Madison Square Theatre on 
11 December.—The Singing Girl, at the 
Casino, continues to do a fine business, al- | 
though it has now been before the New York | 
public for nearly two months, The princi- 
pals in this tuneful opera are, it will be re- 
membered, Alice Nielson, Lucille Saunders, 
Eugene Cowles and John Slavin. 


Barbara Frietchie a burlesque, is promised 
within a few weeks by Weber and Fields. 
At present the great popularity of The Other 
Way—the travesty on The Only Way—and 
Whirl-i-Gig are drawing too well to admit of 
their being displaced. 


Felix Morris and The Girl with the Au- 
burn Hair are the star attractions at Keith’s. 
—Marie Tavary is a notable acquisition for 
vaudeville. The singer is at Pleasure Palace, | 
where she gives operatic selections. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, Way Down East. 
American—8.15, Faust. 

Bijou—8.15, Sister Mary. 

Broadway—8.15, Ben-Hur. 

Casino—8.15, The Singing Girl. 

Criterion— 8.30, Barbara Frietchie. 
Daly's—8.15, The Manceuvres of Jane. 
Empire—8.20, The Tyranny of Tears. 

Fifth Avenue—8, Becky Sharp. 

Fourteenth Street—8.15, The Dairy Farm } 
Garden—7.45, Cyrano de Bergerac. 
Garrick—8, Sherlock Holmes. 
Grand Opera House—8, Why Smith LefiHome. | 
Harlem Opera House—8.15, More Than Quern. 
Herald Square—8, The Greek Slave. 
Knickerbocker—8.15, Mr. and Mrs. Kendall. 
Lyceum—8,30, Miss Hobbs. 

W allack's—8.30, A Rich Man’s Son. 
Proctor’s—12.30 to 10.45. 

Keith’s—Continuous performance. 

Eden Muséo—Cinématograph, waxworks. 
Pleasure Palace— Continuous performance. 


M. A. ROSE 








IMPORTER 
Ladies’ Tailor and| 


Absolutely exclus- | 


; 1 Designer ive creations in 


Embroidered Tailor 
Gowns, Opera Cloaks, Silk Waists, etc., | 
which cannot be had elsewhere | 


463-465 FirruH Avenue, New Yorx | 


Between 40th and 41st Streets | 





'DATED 7 


Victoria Theatre— Vaudeville, 
Koster & Bial's—Vaudeville. 


Weber & Fields’s—Whirl-I-Gig and The Other 


Way. 
St. Nicholas Skating Rink. 
New York Theatre—Vaudeville. 
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FOR 


& Of all adjuncts to a handsome Coiffure the 


Newhart Coil 


Dts 


is the most effective and becoming ; same is made of all 


long, natural wavy hair, and is so made as to enable any 
lady to arrange her back hair into various handsome 


coiffures with ease; the 


Marie Antoinette 


frontispiece is most charming, and while natural looking 
to the wearer is at the same time a great comfort, as it is 


always in condition ready to adjust, 


Wigs and Toupees 
for ladies and gentlemen, when of my make, possess 


every advantage of lightness, individuality and quality, 
and are so natural in appearance as to defy the closest in- 


spection. 


Hair Ornaments 


unequalled in style, variety and quality, every one is an 
original creation and is therefore exclusive ; the assort- 
ment comprises only the genuine tortoise shell, amber, 


jet, rhinestones, satins, velvets, laces, etc,, etc. 


&@T his firm has no branches or agents. “@A 
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22D STS. 


988 BROADWAY. 2iST'AND 2 
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GOWNS 


28 West 30th Street 
NEW YORK 





Dr. Noel’s Electric Baths 


41 West 33d Street, New York 


| atonce relieve and promptly cure Rheumatism, Gout, 
| Neuralgia, Sciatica, Dropsy, Obesity, Dyspepsia, 
| Constipation, Liver and Kidney troubles, Nervous 


| disorders and Female complaints. 


1440 Broadway, cor. 40th St., N. % 


Stanhope - Wheatcroft Dramatic 


SCHOOL. Thoroughly prepares for the eta, ¢ 
in 6 months, beginning Oct. 16. Student Mat- 
inees. Highest endorsement. Prospectus- 
ADELINE STANHOPE WHBATCROFT, Dir. 
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MRS. FRANZ KALTENBORN 


ae manager first attracted public no- 
tice by her intelligent management 
of the Kaltenborn Orchestra during 
last summer at St. Nicholas Garden. The 
whole organization owes its existence to her 
able efforts and tactful direction. 

Mrs. Kaltenborn’s only experience in the 
conduct of the business affairs of a musical 
enterprise previous to this had been with the 
Kaltenborn Quartet, which was organized 
three years ago with the help of Anton 
Seidl. 

Mr. Kaltenborn’s first appearance as a con- 
ductor happened appropriately enough —to be 
az leader of the orchestra for a memorial con- 
cert to Seidl; and his second and third ap- 
pearances occurred at two song recitals given 
by Lilli Lehmann last spring. The talent 
that Mr. Kaltenborn exhibited was appreci- 
ated by the musical public and by several in- 
dividuals, Mme. Lehmann in particular, who 
predicted a brilliant career for the young con- 
ductor, in whom she discerned Seidl’s inspir- 
iting influence. 

Encouraged by this concert, a few women 
of means decided to form an orchestra for 
Mr. Kaltenborn, to be employed especially 
for concerts to be given in the Madison 
Square Garden during the summer, and they 
promised to finance the enterprise. Later, 
however, these women abandoned the idea. 
Then it was that Mrs, Kaltenborn took up 
the matter. Having found a capitalist who 
agreed to supply financial aid, Mrs. Kalten- 
born made her arrangements for a series of 
concerts in St. Nicholas Garden, and she and 
her husband selected ther orchestra. As 
was natural, a great number of the musicians 
were Seidl’s men, and a large proportion of 
them were soloists. 

Mrs. Kaltenborn assumed charge of all the 
details of the business, even to superintend- 
ence of the refreshments served in the Gar 
den. The enterprise was so successful that 
the season of eight weeks had to be extended 
when the concerts finally came to an end 
after fifteen weeks —from 6 July to 15 Octo- 
ber—it was found that they had proved a 
great financial success, the only popular con- 
certs for many years that had yielded profit. 
During this time the orchestra was increased 
from forty to fifty members. 

Another of Mrs. Kaltenborn’s self-im- 
posed duties was the making of the pro- 
grammes. At first she gave selections of 
light music, and then tried the effect of 
heavier music. She always noted the applause 
and, according to a little system of her own, 
she marked the degrees of warmth or cold- 
ness with which each number was received. 
Then she tried a ‘* Wagner Night,’’ and 
when she found that the audience increased, 
she repeated Wagner in response to the evi- 
dent demand. The next essay was a ‘¢ Sym- 
pho y Night ’’ and this gave great satisfaction. 
Included im the long list of works performed 
by this orchestra are no less than four sym- 
phonies and five overtures by Beethoven ; two 
by Tschakowsky ; Schubert’s Unfinished 
Symphony ; Dvorak’s Symphony ‘* From 
the New World ; ” four overtures of Rossini; 
three of Liszt’s Symphonic Preludes and three 
of his Rhapsodies; Verdi is represented by 
seven selections; Bach by three; Bizet by 
three; Grieg by three ; Gounod by seven ; 
Mozart by five; Saint Saéns by six; Weber 
by seven; Wagner by forty six, and Strauss 
by fifty-six. Altogether 389 different com- 
positions were performed and many were 
given repeatedly. 


Mr. Kiltenborn may be said to be really a 
pupil of Seidl, for he has played among his 
first violins in every concert that Seidl ever 
gave in this country, and the young musician 
treasured every word of instruction that the 
master uttered during rehearsals. These 
readings and shadings Mr. Kaltenborn rec- 
orded upon scores of his own and upon these 
he also worked all of Seidl’s cuts and emenda- 
tions. 

After its season of Sunday night concerts 
is ended the Kaltenborn Orchestra will make 
a tour, and in May, 1900, the season of sum- 
mer concerts in New York is scheduled to 
begin. Mrs. Kaltenborn will continue to 


act as business manager of the organiza- 
tion, 





DANIEL FROHMAN 


Aly’s Theatre opened on Monday eve- 
ning of this week with the Daniel 


Frohman Company in the Maneu- 
vres of Jane, by Henry Arthur Jones—a the- 
atrical occasion of more than ordinary signifi- 
cance as marking another step forward in the 
steadily progressive career of one of the least 
obtrusive but notably able men associated with 
the history of the American stage for the past 
two decades, and possibly the only manager 


MRS, 








plays piloted by enthusiasts, benefits and pub- 
lic undertakings where the stage is asked to 
lend its aid. He observes closely and care- 
fully the young player, and much of his suc- 
cess, doubtless, is due to his perspicacity in 
recognizing talent in the comparatively un- 
known artist, Miss Cayvan, Miss Manner- 
ing, Miss Opp, Mr, Sothern, not to refer to 
others, are American reputations indisputably 


due to his managerial capabilities. The 
aspirant is fortunate indeed who has 
his kind and appreciative approval. There 


FRANZ KALTENBORN 


(see text) 


equipped by experience to undertake the work 
of maintaining the pre-eminence of the play- 
house made memorable by the singular 
achievementss of the late Augustin Daly. 
That Mr. Frohman will maintain this pre- 
eminence no one acquainted with his many- 
sided talents can question for a moment, In 
what respect he is to surpass his predecessor is 
a matter of most interesting conjecture deter- 
minable to a great degree by the character of 
his past performance. 

Primarily, the man is an_ indefatigable 
worker, He is seemingly never idle. En- 
gaged all day rehearsing, he has the evening 
hours for correspondence, executive exactions, 
business conferences. He is brief, though 
never curt; invariably courteous, direct and 
frank. He has a reputation for both justice 
and kindness. He does not cherish enmities, 
but resents promptly and decisively imposi- 
tions, fancied or real. He is sordid only to 
the extent of properly conserving his affairs, 
and has a broad, generous view of what those 
affairs should be, His name is associated with 
extraneous measures for the betterment of 
acting—such as the Dunlap Society, special 





is nothing connected with the business 
of the theatre that he is not familiar with. 
Success has been with him almost invariably 
from the time he first handled the business 
of that extraordinary instance of popular 
fancy, Hazel Kirke, to the day he transferred 
his headquarters from the Lyceum to the 
upper room on Twenty-ninth Street, so 
long occupied by Augustin Daly, both as an 
office and vale of retirement. As a manager 
he is a student of public taste along lines of 
pure entertainment. It is impossible to cite 
a play given at the Lyceum that has been 
risqué. And the plays given there have had 
long and prosperous runs. He has gathered 
about him a company capable of being cast 
competently for any conceivable situation in 
the life of to-day—capabie of representing 
any phase of our present social fabric from 
any known playwright, however analytical, 
satiric, introspective, serious or fanciful the 
literary method may be. We are confident 
that Daniel Frohman is to be a name of ex- 
ceptional distinction. We trust, therefore, that 
his broadness of view, honesty of purpose, 
sagaciousness, tactfulness, and, above all, 





kindliness of disposition united with ability, 
are to secure to New York for many years to 
come a worthy reputation for the theatre Mr. 
Daly founded, and which still retains his 
name. 


DRESS ON THE STAGE 


MAKE WAY FOR THE LADIES —DESCRIPTIONS 
OF GOWNS ILLUSTRATED ON PAGE 367 


Ert Ficure.— Gown worn by Miss Es- 
L ther Tittell. Waist and sleeves of heavy 
cream colored lace over white satin. 
The heaviest part of the design in the lace is 
painted a terra cotta color. This is a novel and 
exceedingly effective treatment for a lace 
bodice or gown. On the left shoulder there 
is a bow of terra cotta velvet. The right 
side of the bodice is ornamented with a tiny 
rever of the velvet trimmed with several rows 
of gilt gimp. Bodice is hooked in the back. 
The skirt has a deep yoke of the painted lace 
appliquéd on to the lower skirt of beige 
color crépe de chine, which is cut in scallops 
around the bottom and finished with narrow 
cream colored lace sewn on flat. The ex- 
treme bottom of the skirt has a band of terra 
cotta velvet which shows underneath the 
scallops. 

Gown from Windsor. 

Large hat of tan colored beaver entirely 
covered with beautiful terra cotta plumes 
tipped with yellow. The small flat crown 
is covered with a rhinestone ornament. 

Hat from Francois. 

Mippte Ficurt.—Gown worn by Miss 
Marie Derickson. This gown is of pale gray 
Liberty satin. The high collar and yoke are 
of tucked white chiffon covered with a scroll 
effect in narrow shirred white ribbon. The 
little vest is of white chiffon drawn down 
to a point at the waist line. On either side 
of the vest are two pink coral buttons with 
cut steel rims. The sides and back of bodice 
are composed of stitched straps of the liberty 
satin which start at the neck and grow nar- 
rower as they reach the waist line ; these are 
held together by tiny bands about an inch 
apart which go around the figure; handsome 
ecru lace shows underneath the openwork 
formed by the straps. The cape effect over 
the shoulders is of the Liberty satin tucked 
and appliquéd on the edge with écru lace. 

The skirt is exquisitely hung and is of the 
Liberty satin with a tucked flounce, 

Gown from Flannigan. 

Ricut Ficure.—Gown worn by Miss May 
Lambert. 

This is a charmingly simple little gown of 
gray crépon trimmed with bands of cream 
color insertion over white satin, The yoke 
is of all-over lace and is outlined with a ruche 
of gray silk fringed on the edges. 

Gown from Windsor. 

Hat of tucked and stitched turquoise blue 
cloth trimmed with blue wings and one long 
gray plume. 

Hat from Doran. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FURNI- 
TURE 
PAGE 369 
Eproductions of the California mission 
R furniture are made of native ash, or 
whitewood. These are stained brown 
or green, according to the order, The corner 
cabinet can be given over to books, and the 
interior opened to disclose a iocker for writing 
materials. 

The wide armed chair is also of mission 
pattern. ‘The seat is strung with rope, and 
on this rests a cushion of red leather. 

The rich, warm brown of the Dutch side- 
board suggests the harmonious contrast that 
may be obtained by placing some blue china 
on the shelves. The design is a quaint com- 
bination of cabinet, drawers and plate rack. 

A Flemish oak hall settle is carved in 
heavy relief with twisted columns, and the 
canopy is lined with leather panels. 

A tall cabinet of Flemish oak can be 
opened and used as a writing desk. Closed 
it is ornamental in appearance, with shelves 
for holding bric-a-brac. 

The newest creation in willow furniture 
should be given a place in the children’s day 
nursery. This swing that is shown in the 
drawing is as large as a divan, and with 2 
heap of pillows makes an ideal cradle. 

(Continued on page vii) 
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VOGUE PROOF IMPRESSIONS Many requests have been received from 


readers of Vocue for proofs of its illus- 
trations to be used as wall ornaments when framed. Those shown in miniature here are offered at moderate prices. See 
particulars below each cut. 











No, 4. A Conquered King. Paper t8xizins, Print 16x10 ins. Red Brown, $1.00. 
No. 5. When Dolly Makes Pies. Paper18xtzins, Print 18xg ins, Dark Drab. $1.00, 








No.1. A Good Runafterthe Hounds. Paper 
12xg ins. Printgx64 ins. Green. socents. 


No.8. My Skipper. With Verses. Paper 12x9 
ins, Print 7x7 ins. Light Brown. §0 cents. 








No.7. The Premiére’s 
Benefit. Paper 12x9 
ins. Print 9x3% ins. 
Light Red. 50 cents. 





No. 10. The Little Stars, Paper 18x1t2zins. Print 
1sxgins. Dark Grey, $1.00. 








No.9. A Frolic. Paper 12xg ins, Print 1ox8Y4 


No. 3. The Japanese Mask, Paper 12x7 ins, ins. Black. socents. 


Print 9 x6% ins, Red, 50cents, 











No, 2. The Desert Thief, Paper 18x12 ins. Print 14x9%ins, Brown, $1.00. No.6, The Milliner’s Bill, Paper 18x1zins, Print 14xg ins. Dark Green. $1.00, 


Any of the above sent flat, either by mail or express, carefully packed, carriage charges free, to any address in the United 
States, Canada or Mexico on receipt of price. Address: VOGUE, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 
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CHRISTMAS SILVER 


Articles selected now may be held for future delivery 






Gold and Silver Plate. 


MERIDEN COMPANY 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, Successor 


STERLING SILVER | 








MADISON SQUARE 





208 FIFTH AVENUE 












OLEIN *"'Foop 


Positively removes incipient wrinkles 
$1.50 post paid. 


OLEIN ‘°°WATER'C" 


Refines enlarged pores and fades discolorations. 
$2.00 post paid. 
Olein Preparations Guaranteed. 
Address all Mail Orders and Inquiries to 
OLIVE ROBART & CO. 
9 East 42nd Street, near sth Avenue. 

Consultation hours, 1o a.m, to § p.m. 

European Agents, ROBERTS & CO., 


5 Rue dela Paix, Paris, 


76 New Bond Street, London. 











Mire. GARDNER 
Corsets made to order 
52 West 2ist Street 


All the newest models 


Corsets 
For reducing corpul- 
ency and length- 
ening the waist 


Perfect fit Guaranteed 
Silk Petticoats a Specialty 














Lace and Linen 


Pasa Linens. 





Centre Pieces, Scarfs, 


Tea Cloths and Doylies. 


Special Importation of 
Embroidered Centre Pieces and Doylies 
on Japanese Grass Linen. 


Fancy 


and Plain 


Flannels. 
Blankets and Eider Down Quilts. 


Broadway L 


> 19 tb Pliect, NU 

















PERSIAN SKIN FOOD CO. 
PERSIAN CREAM 


A beautifier that beautifies. 


and softening and whitening the skin. 
in facial massage, 


POSTPAID $1.50 A JAR. 
MAIL ORDER ADDRESS 
343 FIFTH AVENUE, 
PARLORS : 876 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


A delightful emollient 
for preventing and removing wrinkles, tan, sunburn 
Invaluable 


Opposite Waldorf | 


H. JANTZEN 


MAKER OF SMART 





Ladies, Gentlemen and 
Children 





NEW- 


FEATHER-STOCK FARM 
EAST PATCHOGUE 
Full particulars upon request. P.O. Box 14 


EGGS} oimccr } RESIDENCE 


LONG ISLAND 


242 SIXTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


| Near 16th Street 


vi 


Boots and Shoes 





‘903 BROADWAY, corner 20th St. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
_The PANSY CORSET CO. 











TRAVELING AND 
STORM COAT 


Our latest London model. 
Waterproof Cloth. (No rubber) 


In stock or to order 























































































THE CULPRIT 
By Clara Bellinger Green 


We O wrecked the ship? What ruthless band 
Felled tree, and field laid waste ? 
With gentle wave, did ocean lave 
The Shore—and said, in haste, 
“ Unless extraneous element 
To rage enkindle me, 
I harmless lie—therefore, must 1 
Exonerated be.” 


“Tis plain,” soft spoke a snowy Cloud 
That sailed in ether high, 

“ Such work as this would come amiss 
From one so frail as I,” 

“ My consternation is extreme, 
For 1,” exclaimed the Sun, 

“ Was shining down on China town 


When these foul deeds were done.”’ 


Who, then, the culprit is—and where ? 
“ It was the wind,” they cried ; 

“ When land aud sea were ravaged, he 
To station swiftly bied, 

And whispering, he, in Omaha 
Was due by dawn, or less, 

©1’m off, he said, and westward sped, 
By Bee Line Night Express.” 







































Mong the human experiences that require a considerable 
degree of self-control for their amiable endurance is 
that inflicted by women who never exercised self-disci- 

pline for a single half hour of their lives upon other women who 

through suffering or disappointment ‘or some other bitter life 
lesson have mastered self-control. These latter are openly en- 
vied by the undisciplined ones, not because they are victors in 
the fight against self but because they have no feeling! The 
patience and considerateness shown by the woman of self- 
control is thus set down as mere lack of sensitiveness. Indeed, 
the fussy, impulsive woman is eternally prating about being 
highly organized, when, as a matter of fact, she is thoroughly dis- 
organized, since she has no control of her own tendencies and her 
personality may be said to be at sixes and sevens. Reason with 
her is not only an uncrowned king but a usurper sits in its place. 

Impulse is regnant, and tossed hither and thither by it the emo- 

tional woman is liable by any happening, however trivial, to be 

thrown into violent perturbation to the discomfort not only of 
herself but those whose misfortune it is to be associated with 


her peace-killing self. 


While she is accusing the self-controlled woman of lack of 
sensitiveness more often than not the ‘highly organized’ one 
is causing her hearer to feel acutely bored; for among the 
most tiresome of inflictions is the talk of the woman who seeks 
to excuse her own shortcomings on the plea of ultra sensitive- 
ness or superlative nervousness. A woman of this type is 
almost invariably not only supremely selfish and half-bred, but 
she is wholly lacking in imagination, else would she realize 
much that now escapes her, and which, if she but perceived, 
would tend. to develop in her an appreciation of the worth of 
others. She is alsoignorant or she would cease trying to exalt 
her emotionalism; a little learning would make plain to her 
that lack of self-control is indicative of partial civilization. 
The ceremonial of political, religious gatherings and the eti- 
quette of social intercourse should warn her that self-poise is 
the well-bred person’s and the civilized nation’s ideal of per- 
sonal attainment, so far as conduct is concerned. In homely 
phrase the admonition runs, ‘* Do all things decently and in 
order’’—a command that the ‘‘highly organized’? woman 
contravenes every moment of her waking hours. 


Woman of nerves and impulses, flatter not yourself that you 
are made of a superior quality of porcelain, or that you are 
accepted at any such rare valuation by your world. You are 
undisciplined, only partially civilized, and a bore. Do you not 
know that the scientific folk proclaim self-control and self- 
support as the only way of salvation for the human race? and 
that religious teachers teach self-abnegation as the basic prin- 
ciple of a noble life? The enthronement of reason and the 
downing of emotion, supplemented by a course in psychology, 
would work wonders of development for you. 
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DRESS ON THE STAGE 


P Gowns*worn in Make Way for the Ladies-—with portrait of Miss Marie Derickson—now playing at the Madison Square Theatre 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


WOMEN AND PRINCIPLE VERSUS POLICY—TO 
WHOM THE CREDIT OF MISS BEAUX’S 
HONOR IS DUE—NATIONALITY WINS 
IN A CHURCH CONTROVERSY— 

IN RUSSIA TO-DAY 


Omen have nothing to gain by exag- 
gerative statement, and least of all 
does it become women who are 

studying political problems to pretend that the 
sex is above the ordinary weaknesses inherent 
in human nature. A speaker addressing a 
meeting of a society for political study made 
the baseless statement ‘‘that women do not 
sacrifice principle for policy.’’ Such sweeping 
and untenable claims serve to make women 
appear ridiculous and untrustworthy. The 
place assigned woman in the social system 
even to-day makes her more or less politic. 
She is a dependent in the large majority of 
cases upon the pocketbook and the whims and 
moods and tenses of male relatives, usually 
father or husband; now a dependent can 
never by reason of the nature of the relation 
be conspicuous for placing principle above pol- 
icy—the environment encourages the converse. 
Beside which, here in New York not long ago, 
a notable instance occurred in which women 
began an agitation against certain men who 
were instrumental in obtaining legislation 
adverse to tourists, but when it came to a ques- 
tion of making their protest effective by trans- 
ferring their orders for personal finery to other 
and equally reliable tradesmen, the women 
flatly refused to do so and continued to patro- 
nize the offenders, not being willing for prin- 
ciple’s sake to break with those who had vio- 
dated it. 
Pal 

The appointment of a woman, Miss Cecilia 
Beaux, the well-known portrait painter, as one 
of the jury of selection in the painting section 
of the fine-arts department of the Paris Exposi- 
tion, will doubtless be seized upon by the ladies 
who have all the rights they want as a valua- 
ble example in support of their contention that 
men are willing to give women anything they 
ask for. A study of the history of woman's 
efforts to obtain an education in art would 
bring about a reversal of opinion in regard to 
this point. As in all other professions that 
threatened to take her attention from man and 
children, woman met with such strenuous 
opposition at first, that she was not able to 
secure instruction. Although not so tragic as 
the record of women’s attempts to study medi- 
cine, the pursuit of art has been attended with 
every discouragement and insult that the in- 
genuity or the prejudice of man could suggest. 
If after nearly half a century of striving for 
recognition in all varieties of art work, a 
woman has at last been conspicuously honored, 
it is because of the heroic concentrated efforts 
and capable work of the women artists who 
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have gone before, and who have by their work 
educated public opinion out of the narrow 
groove of considering woman as merely the 
mother of man, and as fit for nothing else. 
Twenty, nay ten years ago, Miss Beaux might 
have been as brilliant an artist as she is to-day, 
but that would not have availed her in the least 
so far as obtaining deserved honors within the 
gift of her fellow craftsmen and compatriots. 
Man’s point of view has changed as well as 
woman’s work, and not because of the con- 
servative woman who has all the rights she 
wants. The agitators and the workers, not 
the drones, move the world. 
* 
* # 

A curious sequel has followed the strenuous 
objection of parishioners to a priest not of their 
own nation, the scene of the conflict being in 
Missouri. The priest in question was duly 
appointed by the bishop of the diocese, but the 
congregation would have none of him, and in 
token of their determination not to submit to 
his ministrations, the American flag was raised 
over the sacred edifice. News of this unseemly 
behavior reaching the ears of the bishop, he ex- 
communicated the whole congregation. From 
Rome recently came the order to remove the 
excommunication from the parish ‘‘as it does 
not deserve it,’’ the undesired priest was 
ordered to resign, and the bishop was directed 
to appoint a pastor of the same nationality as 
the parishioners. This is a far-reaching order 
which, while it may do violence to the authority 
of a bishop here and there will work for amity 
and church loyalty among congregations. 


* 
* * 


American periodicals have lately given space 
to accounts of some of the cruel and wholly 
unjustifiable persecutions that the tyrannized- 
over subjects of the Czar are compelled to sub- 
mit to. A particularly outrageous instance 
was the expulsion of nearly two hundred per- 
sons as a result of a pupil in a State school 
having been caught reading a book of fairy 
tales that had been proscribed by the Censor. 
The care-taker of the buildings, it was devel- 
oped, lent the boy the book and the principal 
reported him to the police with the result that 
he was sent to Siberia. The officials of the 
institution and some of the parents of the 
scholars united in a protest against the action 
of the principal. This commendable move- 
ment lost the officials their positions and sent 
them and the signatory parents, as well as all the 
relatives of all the offenders, to the number of 
about one hundred and seventy-five, out of the 
country for three years. The fairy book which 
caused all the difficulty is given to the children 
of all countries to read, and it was only the 
ultra-suspicious Censor who could possibly 
twist the fanciful tales into a semblance of a 
reflection on Russian conditions. Another 
tragedy ending in death is recounted of a 
young student, accused of disseminating revo- 
lutionary views. He was arrested but dis- 
charged for lack of evidence. Within forty- 
eight hours he was again placed under arrest 
and kept in solitary confinement for five 
months without trial or judicial inquiry of any 
kind. The poor fellow lost his reason and 
committed suicide. Verily the mills of God 
grind slowly. 





Notices of any hind, and all correspondence, should be 
addressed, Vogue, 3 West 2gth Street, New York and mot 
personally,” 
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“A BIG THING” 


BY MARY DWIGHT 


Ight was creeping up over the Sierras. 
Already the unchanging snow of their 
tops gleamed dimmer in the twilight. 

The breeze which all day had rustled and 
whispered among the pines was silent. A 
great tranquillity lay over everything. Even 
the little stream far down in the valley seemed 
to flow more softly. No human sound dis- 
turbed ‘‘the sleep that lies among the lonely 
hills**—a solitude as vast as in the days be- 
fore the first explorer covered that western 
world. One human protest against the vast 
rule of nature there was. Where the stream 
curved round the mountain out of sight the 
narrow valley widened to a plateau. On this 
plateau stood a cabin, a tiny, frail affair, as 
though its builder felt no heart for any stronger 
defiance of the wilderness. By the edge of 
the water a man lay reading. A true pioneer 
in his powerful physique and brown skin, his 
face had a certain refinement and delicacy of 
expression not usually associated with the dig- 
gers of gold and the makers of camps. It was 
an attractive face rather than a handsome one ; 
attractive because of its youthful vigor and 
alertness, and because of a pair of brave gray 
eyes. The boy—for such he really was— 
closed his book and gazed off over the moun- 
tains. , 

¢*¢ What's on out there, Jack?’ came in a 
man’s voice from within the cabin. 

** Reading.” 

** Reading ! What—if I may ask? I've 
read every book in this cabin three times over 
and so have you.”’ 

‘¢ Well, then, I'm studying.’’ 

‘¢ The Bible? That and the almanac are 
all we've got that any man wants to study.” 

‘¢ No, you fool, a Spanish grammar.”’ 

A man came out of the cabin and seated 
himself by the boy. He looked ten years 
older. He took the book and examined it 
with the interest that every trifle assumes in a 
monotonous existence. It was a small leather 
bound volume, bearing the title, Grammar ; 
and Guide to the Spanish Language. He 
turned to the fly leaf. ‘*John D. Parker, 
1858," he read. ‘*Got it this year, didn't 
you?’’ Then he looked carefully at the 
book dealer’s mark in the corner, ‘¢C. Mit- 
chell, 9 F Street, Sacramento.”” 

‘‘ Trying to improve your mind while tar- 
rying in the wilderness, my son?** 

The boy laughed good-naturedly. 

‘*Let me tell you right now Spanish’s a 
mighty handy thing out here among the 
Greasers. When I went down tothe Corners 
last week I had to hunt up someone before I 
could get what I wanted from the old Greaser 
that runs the store. I bet they skinned me 
between “em, too. I'll not be caught that 
way again.”” 

‘¢ I'll teach you all the Spanish you need to 
go shopping.”” 

‘¢ Fire ahead, then. Let's see, the other 
day I wanted matches, what's that ?”’ 

*¢ Fuscos.”’ 

The boy wrote it with a pencil on the fly 
leaf. 

*¢ And soap? andsugar? andflour?*’ As 
the man told the words the boy wrote them in 
the book. The lesson lasted till darkness hid 
the pages. Then they lay watching the stars 
come out over the mountains. 

(Continued on page 370) 
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«¢ You're right enough about my improving 
my mind, old man,”’ the boy said suddenly. 
‘¢T don’t want to lose whatever brains I've 
got, and I thought Spanish’d be a good thing 
to study out here where it’s talked. Of 
course, it’s useful, too.”” 

The other made no reply. 
followed. 

‘‘I never told you anything about myself, 
did I? Queer, too, when we've been pals 
four months.”” 

‘©No, it ain't queer in California. For 
that matter you don’t know anything about 
me,”’ returned the man indifferently. 

But the boy, in a mood for confidences, 
would not be turned aside. 

‘<‘I’m not like the run of men out here, 
adventurers by birth and trade. My family’s 
away up; we've had judges, professors and an 
United States President in it. My oldest 
brothers are college men—one’s a judge though 
he’s only eight years olderthanI. I’m twenty- 
two. We'd struck hard pan when I came 
along ; we've always been longer on brains 
than on the rocks, anyhow. I wasn’t any- 
thing fierce as a scholar; played hookey at 
school, and lifted the roof when I did go. 
My father thought it was a pretty fool kind of 
thing to educate me when there were four 
younger than me just ramping to study and as 
bright as needles. Sohe dropped me into a 
bank—-sort of clerk's place, it was—and said if 
I panned out good, I'd get a decent salary. 
I tried it five weeks and I guess I was on the 
trail of that decent salary all right. Then I 
made up my mind that I had it in me to do 
something big, something that'd astonish my 
folks, and make them proud of me, and all 
that, just as they were of Will—he’s the judge. 
I knew just talking wouldn't do any good. 
I'd got to prove I had the color in me. Sol 
lit out with a party of emigrants for California. 
This is the plage to do the big thing. Some 
fellows strike a fortune in a day. I haven't 
yet, but I’m going to. 

«I've never let the folks home suspect it, 
but I'll tell you I've had it pretty rough out 
here some days. I’ve tramped the mountains 
never seeing a soul, and making my three 
meals out of good fresh spring water. I've 
swept saloons and slept under the bar. I've 
driven a stage line the driver gave up ‘cause he 
da’sn’t go another trip. I've cooked for a 
camp—mighty poor rations it was, too. 
There isn’t much I haven't done. But I've 
been on the square right along, every trip. 
I've never done a man dirt no matter how 
tight Ive pulled my belt. I kind of wanted 
to tell you this—I don’t know just why. I've 
never told anyone else. Maybe it’s because 
I've been thinking of home. But I’m not 
luck sick. Don’t fool yourself that way. 
I'm as poor as when I came here, but I'll doa 
big thing yet. Yes, sir, I shall do something 
that'll make my old dad say, ‘He's the right 
kind all through.’ ”’” 

The other said nothing, the story was so 
like a dozen others he had heard. His experi- 
ence of California, dating from °49, included 
so many young fellows like John Parker who 
were always about to do some ‘‘big thing.” 
He stretched out his hand in the darkness and 
gripped the other’s hand. After a long silence 
the boy spoke. 

‘* Dick, let's quit this. 
here.”” 

** Yes, there is. 


A long silence 


There’s no gold 


We found it.”’ 
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«‘Only a pocket. I’m going to clear out, 
anyhow.”’ 

«<T'll stay.”” 

‘Oh, come along with me. 
tramping off alone.’’ 

** Stay with me. 
alone.”” 

‘¢No, sir, I’ve got a feeling luck’s gone on 
ahead, and left this old river.”” 

‘You'll never turn up anything if you 
rove around so. _ Better stick to this claim.”* 
The man spoke earnestly, for he was fond of 
the boy. Then he walked to the cabin. 

The boy’s voice rang out clear and brave 
through the darkness, ‘‘I'll do a big thing 

et.”” 
: In the morning they parted never to meet 
again. 


It’s poor fun 


It’s poor fun digging 


* * * 


One spring day in the present year, two 
men verging on old age entered Leggat’s 
bookstore in Chambers Street. They looked 
idly at the piles of books; then one picked up a 
volume at random. It was a small leather- 
bound book, bearing the title, ‘* Grammar 
and Guide to the Spanish Language.” On 
the fly leaf was written ‘‘ John D. Parker, 
1858."" In pencil were scrawled various 
Spanish words with their English equivalents. 
The man stared at the page in a confused 
way. 
¢¢ John D. Parker,’” he murmured. ‘¢ What 
do I know about him? What about this 
book ?*’ then a sudden flash of inner light 
irradiated a chamber of the brain long dark. 

‘¢ Johnny Parker!’ he exclaimed. My 
old pal on the Sacramento River a generation 
ago. It’s the very book we had the last night 
Iever saw him. They're the Spanish words 
I taught him just as he wrote them.”’ 

‘‘ Hallo, were you talking to me?’” said 
hiscompanion. ‘‘What have you got there? 
Something old ?”’ 

‘«No—yes. It belonged to a boy I mined 

with once out in California, away back in 
58.7" 
‘¢John D. Parker, 1858,°’ read the other 
slowly over his shoulder. ‘‘I knew a John 
Parker about that time out there. Let’s see, 
it was in ’60, the year before the war broke 
out. Wonder if it wasthe same. Big, good- 
looking young fellow, about twenty-one I 
should say, full of pluck and go, but mighty 
unlucky.”’ 

“ That's the one. I'd like to know what 
became of him. He had plenty of push, if he'd 
only had a little more stick-to about him.”’ 

‘« Well, he did a big thing finally. I was 
with him when it happened, so I remember it, 
and then I went East soon after, so I hunted 
up his father.”” 

The speaker seated himself on a book shelf 
and began his story in the tone of one who en- 
joys the narrative as well as anyone. 

‘<It was at Cedar Bend I met him. We 
had claims close together for six months. 
Everyone liked him, and he was ready to do 
everyone a good turn, even the Camp fool. 
That was old Buckley, ‘ Crazy Joe,’ a harm- 
less sort of creature, that somehow made a 
living for himself and his grandson. One day 
the woods on the mountains caught fire. 
There was a regular ring of fire all around it. 
Suddenly up rushes ‘Crazy Joe’s’ grandson 
yelling that his granddad was in his hut "way 
up the mountain, sick. Wouldn't somebody 
go rescue him? There were twenty of us and 
not one a coward either, but I tell you nobody 
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wanted to go. It was certain death almost, 
and for a sick fool, better out of the world 
than in. The small boy began to beg, ‘Won't 
somebody save granddad?” No one spoke. 
Then Jack Parker said very quietly : 

<< «Tl go.” 

‘¢ We tried to give him a cheer as he left ; 
I remember it was the weakest cheer I ever 
heard ; it’s pretty hard cheering a man to his 
death. He didn’t come back. 

‘Well, the fire veered off after a bit, the 
way those mountain fires do, leaving bare 
acres behind. We found ‘Crazy Joe’ lying 
on the ground close to his hut, which the fire 
hadn’t touched. Jack was on top of him, pro- 
tecting him with his body. ‘Crazy Joe’ was 
alive, but the boy was dead, strangled by the 
smoke. We buried him right where he died, 
but I believe his people brought him East.”’ 

The other made no sign that he recognized 
the ceasing of the narrator’s voice. He was 
looking straight before him. The bookshop 
had vanished. In its place he saw the tall, 
dark mountains and thetumbling stream. Out 


of the shadows by the river’s brink a brave 
young voice, prophetic now to his senses, was 
saying : 

*«T'll doa big thing yet.”” 
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VELVET GOWNS-—A BEAUTY IN ROYAL BLUE 
—THE SMART TOUCH IN ETONS—HEAVY 
RUSSIAN LACE THE MODE—DUCHESSE 
LACE INSETTINGS ON CLOTHS 





Rom a dress point of view the Horse 
Show has taken the position of a cur- 
tain-raiser to the high comedy society 

play which follows in the months of January 
and February. During the ‘‘Show’* days, 
however, one expects to enjoy the full enter- 
tainment of a modish exploitation of women’s 
clothes in all their tentative, outré, early-season 
styles, customarily tried on the public in the 
beginning of each season. Now and then one 
sees the smartest things in hats, suits, gowns, 
coats, wraps, etc., etc., and finds them worn 
with consummate grace besides. But no one 
at this day looks for the old splendor which 
once shone from tiers of boxes filled with the 
fine flower of Society dressed in its gala. 
That could not continue. Now, the same 
women love and support the Horse Show for 
sport’s sake exclusively, and make a point of 
being there dressed as quietly as possible as a 
distinguishing mark of who they are and what 
they are there for. 

As a study in tailor gowns, no other func- 
tion answers so well, for included are hats, 
chic to a degree, offering the best object-lesson 
in the world of how to wear them, how to 
dress the hair for them, how to put a veil on 
their different brims, how to pin them on and 
what sort of hat-pins are smartest. Then 
come observations on gloves, on the proper 
place for stowing away dainty little handker- 
chiefs, on the style of jewelry permitted with 
cloth gowns, and what is ultra new in sporting 
brooches, buckles, sleeve-links, and fit for this 
particular occasion only, with a glance at foot- 
gear, umbrellas, and coats, riding-coats in par- 
ticular. Notes taken in the evening are less 
interesting, for the sporting element gives place 
almost entirely to promiscuous dressing, glitter, 
and spangle. An opera wrap of gorgeous 

(Continued on page 374) 
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(Continued from page 370.) 
showiness, a coiffure, a theatre hat jeweled and 
wrought with gold, dinner gowns, visiting 
gowns, dancing frocks, theatre waists, alto- 
gether a mélange of everything a woman can 
wear at a dozen different places. 

Among the plethora of velvet gowns, for 
two and three seem to be a necessity to every 
modish wardrobe, a fine quality is a decided 
advantage in producing a smart ensemble when 
lace and fur are the trimmings. The same 
idea holds good with velvet gowns, only trim- 
ming of which is the effective stitching, that is 
as popular on velvet as cloth. A touch of 
choice fur is indispensable, and that usually 
falls on a dashing collar to the Eton, now the 
acme of chic for a ceremonious visiting gown. 


COSTUME OF BLUE VELVET TUCKED, SLASHED 
AND SHIRRED 


A charming example not three feet distant, 
in royal blue velvet, is a dream of perfection. 
The eye follows the graceful sweep of a fault- 
less skirt, which starts at the middle of the 
back in a dozen fine lingerie plaits, and ends 
in a fitted flounce en demi-traine, this tlounce 
having a ruffle finish of the same velvet, but 
with two rows of large cord shirred about an 
inch above the bottom. Nothing is so effec- 
tive in velvet as these shirred cords, especially 
as a finish on the bottom of skirt, as they throw 
out the drapery in the most perfect way im- 
aginable. On the upper portion of the skirt 
four sashes of velvet lined with the same shade 
of blue satin start in this way from the belt, 
graduating into broad round-cornered ends; 
in the back one on each side of the fine group 
of short tucks, and one on each hip. These 
sashes are scalloped on the edge, and finished 
with two rows of stitching. An Eton to 
match long enough to touch the bottom of the 
belt is lined with white satin. 


NEW TOUCH IN ETONS 


It is distinguished‘not only by its ultra chic 
cut, but by the latest manceuvering in tailor- 
made work, which consists in a flat design on the 
bottom of both cloth and velvet Etons, carried 
out by stitched straps nearly two inches wide, 
starting from the middle of the back. A deep 
collar of Russian sable crosses the shoulders, 
and gradually lessens to a point in front. 


SEPARATE BODICE OF LACE 


Such gowns are incomplete without the 
smartest kind of separate waist, lace ones being 
this winter's craze. And such beauties ! 
Both back and fronts are inset with special de- 
signs in applied velvet, the edge of the velvet 
overwrought in various ways with a lace head- 
ing, a lace gimp, cords of satin, gold or silver- 
threads, buttonhole stitch, etc. In this in- 
stance the lace is white, and the velvet 
application is blue, with narrow blue velvet 
ribbons threading their way through the open 
meshes in groups of vertical lines, which en- 
hance the length and slenderness of the figure. 
The sleeves are of lace treated in the same 
way, very long, and lined with white chiffon 
over the white silk of bodice lining. The neck- 
band has a few threads of narrow blue velvet, the 
effect of white lace predominating. A woven 
belt of gold thread, clasped by an odd twisting 
of an emerald serpent over one of diamonds, 
finished this exquisite waist delightfully. 


HAT OF LACE AND FUR 


The hat worn was an ideal creation for that 
gown. A crown of sable with broad brim 
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slashed over the left eyebrow, bent out into 
irregular points, and transparently shirred in 
double white lace. One long blue ostrich 
feather curled over the brim on the outside, 
while a cluster of pink orchids, part silk, part 
velvet, were posed over the left side opening, 
with white gloved hands run through a sable 
muff, a beautifully wrought gold chain, clasped 
by a jeweled slide of great artistic merit, on 
the end of which a toy purse of gold-chain 
work dangled prettily with a flat flagon of 
antique design, enameled and jeweled, there 
was that bien mise air which could not fail to 
satisfy the most fastidious. 


RUSSIAN LACE IN TRIMMING 


Heavy Russian lace, transparently used, is 
the much-talked-of new movement in trim- 
ming. In connection with panne velvet, a 
heavy cream net, elaborated with spangles and 
chenille dots, a notable dinner gown excited 
much admiration a few nights ago. The de- 
tails of this gown begin with its demi-traine 
skirt, which started at the belt in panne velvet 
in peach-pink, flowered in spaces with small 
thistles in violet-grays and bloom of feathery 
gorse in pale pastel-blue. Below the panne 
came from the sides an insetting of Russian 
lace, which dropped into a concave ring low 
on the skirt in the back. In front a tablier, 
broad at the foot of net, dotted over with large 
black chenille spots, interspersed among a fixed 
design of silver, dark steel and jet paillettes 
wrought by hand. Motifs of corresponding 
net embroidery were inset below the Russian 
lace on the back of the skirt, and below this 
net a fitted flounce, especially made of Russian 
lace, bordered heavily. This flounce hung 
transparently over three flounces of white mous- 
seline, plisséed and hemmed, then pulled out 
into a puffing on the edge and attached to the 
white satin underskirt. A very décolleté bod- 
ice was built of the net, with smaller motifs in 
paillettes across the back, but in front an effect of 
carrying up the tablier of skirt. There were 
shoulder straps and a falling arm bracelet of bias 
velvet in pale blue, having on the latter Louis xv 
bows in diamonds on the top, and a simple 
bias velvet girdle to match, with small bow 
finish. A scarf of white tulle was started well 
under the arms, brought in graceful lines over 
the bust, and fastened with a large chou on the 
left. With coiffure of silver-spangled tulle, as 
fine as pin-heads, fanned out in the lightest, 
airiest fashion, the effect was captivating. 
Pearls were the only jewels worn on the neck, 
while the tulle scarf was caught by a large 
diamond-rimmed heart, through which the 
tulle escaped. 

These new brooches are as chic as possible. 
The fear is, everybody will manage to have 
one, so strongly have they struck popular taste, 
which usually ends in destroying the value of 
the article for those whose taste eschews popu- 
larity. 

LACE INSETTINGS 


Duchesse lace insettings on pale tinted suéde 
finished cloths is a happy combination. Seen 
in peach-pink, lavender-gray, willow-green, all 
three choicest of pastel colorings, the effect 
was distractingly lovely. 


PERFORATED EFFECTS IN BLACK CLOTH 


Black cloth gowns designed for perforated 
effects over white are very distingué. At 
afternoon functions they make their mark in a 
very smart way, worn with black hats, show- 
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ing either white upturned brims or white 
facings, or white tulle turban winding. At 
the ‘*Stroller’s’’ reception, a beauty flitted 
here and there, gowned in one which had one 
of the expected skirts from a famous foreign 
house, a skirt with its traine separately added 
in the back and floating down into a peacock 
spread. Deep square tabs entirely perforated 
fell on the foot of the skirt over white cloth 
ones. Perforated into foliage edges and hung 
over a white satin under skirt. Eton built of 
cloth, perforated in especial design with high 
turn-over collar of white Brietschwantz. Black 
velvet hat, trimmed with black plumes, high 
directoire crown banded with white Briet- 
schwantz, folded into loops with diamond 
buckle at the left side. Bouquet of violets, 
white gloves. A most becoming toilette. 


GLIMPSES 


Joan— 


«‘My face is not my fortune, but my figure is. 
This winter I am going in for the tailor classic 
style in cloth and stitchings, and when for va- 
riety some trimming is to be introduced for a 
ceremonious occasion, it will be a bit of fur 
or a lace bit of the choicest, or embroidery." 


DoricE— 


** A severe tailor-made affair is my horror, 
because it makes a fright of me. The reverse 
is my style. Cloths with skirt traines of Ve- 
netian point, chiffon plissés and ruches, bows of 
velvet starred with diamonds down the front, 
back or sides, long floating scarfs or trans- 
parent sashes tied at the sides. Everything 
that is frou-frou and graceful. A most ac 
commodating modishness rules this season, for 
we shall both be as smart as possible and so 
unlike each other.’’ 


Teast 


Young mothers are given to dressing their 
infant daughters in Paris hats, for which they 
pay more than they do for their own, and 
whose construction borders sometimes on the 
absurd or are openly outré to a degree. Such 
a hat may divert critical inspection from plain- 
faced children, but as a rule never improves 
real little beauties. 
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To Publisher, Vogue 
3 West 29th Street, New York 


Sir: Enclosed please find Three Dollars, 
for subscription to Vogue for one year, to be 
sent to 


Name ___ 


Address 


Vogue should be kept on file for reference. 

It is the best fashion paper and subscribing for 
it is the only way to get its full benefit. The low 
subscription price makes it almost as cheap to subscribe 
for a whole year as to buy single copies half the year. 
It costs only $3.00 to subscribe a whole year, but 
$5.20 to buy single copies at ten cents each for 52 
weeks. 

The mail address can be changed as often as 
desired. 

Vogue at $3.00 a year is an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to have the best fashion paper regularly at hand 
by mail at any address every week in the year. 
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LINEN-CLOSETS 


ILL-ADVISED HASTE 


> average bride of the day, either 

immediately after her - marriage, of 

whenever the need arises to fit out 
her house or apartment, expects to do her 
buying up in a day. She flies off to a large 
department shop, and in a few hours selects 
the linen for bed rooms, dining-room, nap- 
pery and supplies for pantry and kitchen. 
China, glass, furniture, upholsterings including 
kitchen hardware and pottery are also em- 
braced in this sweep. 

But such slap-dash methods bear no possible 
example or profit, having neither consistency 
nor fitness, and to orderly, well-trained minds 
and tastes are uninteresting and repellant. 
Many things must be brought into harmony 
to produce the refinement and reposeful charm 
of living according to habits and fanily tradi- 
tions, without which family life is robbed of 
its dignity and comfort, the real props of every 
home worthy of the name. 

Certain rules for supply in selecting house- 
hold linen are worthy of every young matron’s 
attention since they are founded upon ex- 
perience, and before stating them be advised 
to buy the best only, for that alone will bring 
a satisfactory return. Buy also in generous 
quantities, for frequent changes add years to 
the wear of linens, and reduce the expense of 
keeping up the regular amount with which 
the start was made. Every year the linen 
list should be looked over, and any deficien- 
cies in it made good. 


BED LINEN 


The general rule runs: For each bed three 
sheets weekly, and a two-weeks supply is the 
least one should purchase. Have a supply of 
fine cotton sheets as well as linen ones, for 
conditions of health often oblige the use of 
cotton, Select beds before purchasing the 
sheeting, and allow so full a length to each 
sheet that it will turn under the mattress 
several inches beyond its length, top and 
bottom. Nothing looks worse or feels more 
uncomfortable to sleep on than short, ill- 
fitting sheets. Four pillow-cases to each 
pillow are none too many, but three will 
answer. Buy not only a supply of linen 
cases, but half that quantity of cotton ones 
also. Pillow shams and bolster cases aré out 
of date. The old style of dressing up show 
pillows huge in size, obtains no longer in 
well appointed bed furnishings. The show 
bolster is the correct thing. It is upholstered 
with the same material the bed dressing con- 
sists of —chintz, lace, silk, brocades or damask 
satins. What are required are medium size 
night pillows, two for each person. 


THE FACE PILLOW 


A foreign custom much in vogue is the 
use of face-pillows, small affairs, 16x22, filled 
with the finest of down and feathers mixed, 
encased in white twilled Holland, with an 
over slip of some pale silk. A hemstitched 
linen cambric case fits over this again, and is 
either buttoned on each end or at the back, 
or laced upon the ends with narrow ribbons. 
These pillows should lie on the top of the 
night pillow. Much may be said while on 
the subject of pillows against the prevailing 
mode of making open end pillow cases. They 
are unsightly, if not slovenly when showing 
the ticking, and in general because they so 
seldom fit, For the same reason when in 
use they are never smooth to the face. It is 
advised to have all the night pillows made up 
of the same size, and to have the pillow 
cases open in the middle under side, and 
fasten there with flat linen buttons. The 
case should fit smoothly,, but never be a 
tight fit, for that destroys the elasticity of 
the feathers. Use Holland cases in prefer- 
ence to ticking. The embroidered marking 
should be on the left side centre, and not in 
the middle of the case. The selection of 
initials, monograms, etc. , depends upon indi- 
vidual taste. 


BEDSPREADS 


Fancy bedspreads are so muchin vogue that 
white Marseilles are no longer popular. Two 
white spreads, however, to each bed is a fair 
number. Two kinds must be included, a 
very light weight for summer use, the heavier 


ones for winter. Not that such spreads are 
ever left on the bed at night, but the sugges- 
tion is given because a heavy white spread on 
a bed in summer looks oppressive and unsuit- 
able. Where the papering as well as uphols- 
tering of a room is in chintz designs and gay 
colors, the single and double bedspreads 
flowered to match sufficiently well, are a 
charming acquisition for white enamel or 
brass bedsteads. The bolster covers may be 
made out of one of those spreads very easily. 
A heavy white dimity flounce with a bottom 
border cut from such a spread finishes up that 
style of bed very prettily, Cretonnes and 
chintzes by the yard, matching the room 
curtains, are constantly made up into bed 
furnishings, including the canopy drapery at 
the head. 


QUILTS AND BLANKETS 


Duvets or eiderdown quilts are the usual 
winter accompaniments of well appointed 
beds for night use. Many women are fond 
of having them folded on the foot of the 
bed in the daytime, because of the rich silks 
and satins of which they are built, consider- 
ing them too ornamental to be put aside. 
but their proper place is found at night only. 
Foulard night quilts filled with sheets of 
white wool are not so expensive, but they are 
equally warm and dainty. 

Blankets of the best quality to fit double 
or single beds are as sofe and light as eider- 
down. A pair to each bed with an extra 
pair of each in reserve for an emergency, is the 
rule. Summer blankets come single and are 
light as feathers. A pair to each bed suffices 
with one or two pairs in reserve, 


BED PADS 


Bed pads are the customary furnishings for 
all beds, and make smooth the inequalities of 
the mattress tuftings. They preserve the 
freshness of the mattress also, and, being 
washable, insure neatness at all times. Slip 
covers of striped linen are often used on mat- 
tresses and on box springs upholstered on the 
top. Their advantage is keeping out dust, 
and that neatness and freshness which ensues 
from their being washed. Attention to these 
matters is absolutely necessary for health and 
comfort, and for the fastidious enjoyment of 
a luxurious bed, about which some people 
know everything, while others know nothing 
at all. 


TOWELING 


These should include fine damask and dif- 
ferent grades of huckaback in pure linen, as 
well as Turkish towels, large and medium. 
Select large towels in preference to small ones, 
and hemstitched rather than fringed ones. 
Remember that each guest and each member 
of a family requires three towels a day, besides 
a bath towel. In a family of three persons a 
supply of eight dozen will be none too many. 
Fancy hand towels for use during the day are 
a pretty feature. Six bath sheets and three 
dozen Turkish towels for a family of three 
are a fair supply. Never buy less than a 
dozen towels of one kind, as it is useless to 
have small sets. Better still to purchase sev- 
eral dozens of the same variety. The linen 
list becomes far less complicated by so doing. 


TABLE NAPERY 


In the matter of table napery, the quantity 
will vary according as much or little enter- 
taining at dinner is to be done. Some fami- 
lies get on with two clean table-cloths daily, 
using the breakfast cloth for luncheon ; others 
make the dinner cloth answer for breakfast, 
and ase lunch-cloths, changing them every 
other day. One dozen table-cloths of Belfast 
linen or fine damask is the least supply which 
will meet all emergencies. Where the break- 
fast table is made smaller, as it should be, 
smaller and less expensive cloths to the num- 
ber of twelve should be bought; and if the 
same style of cloth is preferred for luncheon 
rather than the so-called lunch-cloths, an- 
other dozen must beadded. Ceremonious 
dinners require the handsomest cloths our 
purses will permit us to purchase. From three 
to twelve of these will give a margin for din- 
ner-giving. Dinner and breakfast napkins, 
the latter much used for informal family 


luncheons, must be of a good quality and of 


large size, and the marking in hand embroid- 
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ery. Formal dinner napkins correspond with 
the cloths in quality and design. Six dozen 
napkins for family use and two dozen for 
formal dinners is the smallest number possi- 
ble. Doyleys, two dozen; tray-cloths, two 
dozen ; carving cloths, one dozen; butler’s 
napkins for wine, dish service, etc., one 
dozen. 

Fancy doylies for finger bowls should be in 
two separate sets of one dozen each, and one 
dozen exceeding the others in beauty, may be 
held in reserve for dinners of ceremony. 
Many women are fond of sideboard cloths, 
trimmed with an‘ique lace, others will have 
none of them. Three should suffice. In 
the same way some women dote upon em- 
broidered centre-pieces for the table, while 
others prefer the table without them ; three 
of these is a good number. Many dainty lace- 
trimmed or embroidered cloths are needed for 
occasional use, as for an invalid’s tray, for the 
small serving table, or the medicine table in a 
sick-room, as well as serving breakfast in the 
room. These come under the list of fancy 
linens, which every matron takes pride in in- 
cluding in her supply. 


LINEN FOR DOMESTIC QUARTERS 


Furnishings for servants’ beds and table 
should be generous and of nice quality, For 
the kitchen table, or servants’ hall, six white 
table cloths. For kitchen roller, one dozen 
towels, a clean one daily. Kitchen glass, 
dish, and coarse pot cloths, six each. For 
butler’s pantry, six glass, six for fine china, 
six for plates and dishes, is the towel allow- 
ance. Coarse cloths, three. 

House maids each require six dusters and 
three cleaning cloths. For bed rooms, three 
dust sheets. For drawing-room use six, All 
should be marked for the particular maid 
using them in plain red letters, or for the 
room, pantry, kitchen, etc. 


A MODEL LINEN ROOM 


Modern houses of a certain kind have 
especially fitted linen rooms, with an open 
window admitting light and air, which all 
closets should have. A model room contains 
a set of shelves of various depths enclosed 
with glass doors lined with pale green silk. 
The shelves and woodwork of the entire room 
are of polished cherry, the walls painted a 
light buff and the hard-wood floor in blocks 
of yellow and black. Along the sides of the 
cases are long deep drawers for holding bed- 
spreads, blankets, eiderdowns, etc. Another 
set of shelves containing household effects are 
enclosed with doors, and two large cedar 
chests bespeak their office. A few chairs, a 
large table, a writing desk. Pretty white 
muslin curtains, a window box of greenery, 
give an inviting expression to this room, 
which at night is well lighted by electric 
lights. On the glass case shelves in three 
divisions are placed table-cloths and napkins, 
sheets and pillow cases, towels. The shelves 
for holding sheets and pillow cases have sach- 
ets of thin India silk in pale green, filled with 
lavender, and similar sachets appear also on 
the towel shelves. Separate is the middle 
division conta‘ning only table napery. Each 
set throughout is grouped by the dozen, and 
clasped with pink ribbon holders, a strip of 
double-faced satin ribbon with gilt buckle at 
one end. On the other end is a small parch- 
ment tag on which is written the date of 
purchase and the number of the set complete. 
A large linen book bound in red linen con- 
tains afull inventory of the contents of the 
whole room, with dates and the quantities 
supplied. This hangs within easy reach. 
The tag ends of the ribbons hang on the 
outside, making it a simple matter to detect 
an error and to distinguish those in long use 
from the new purchases as well as to keep 
changing the linen so as not to use the same 
set continuously. The mistress of a house 
should inspect her linen room at least once 
every month with the woman housekeeper or 
chambermaid who is held responsible. There 
should be a private lock on the door. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MODEST PURSES 


From this model room the simplest linen 
closet may be regulated by putting in proper 
shelves, by fastening up the linen and towels 
in dozens, by changing the linen as it is sent 
up by the laundress to the bottom of each 
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group and by keeping a book and following 
up the h story of each article. 

Servants’ linen should be supplied plenti- 
fully also, three sheets for every bed, and 
none but single beds should be allowed. 
Three pillow-cases to each pillow, and two 
towels to each person daily, making one and 
a half dozen for each servant, is the proper 
supply, and one dozen bath towels added. 
Servants cannot be expected to care for their 
persons without a proper supply of the neces- 
sary articles. An account of their linen 
should be kept in a book, and the linen bun- 
dles fastened by the dozen also. In this 
model room one of the door closets is devoted to 
that purpose, while another contains servants’ 
blankets, spreads and cheese-cloth comforters. 
In a small house trunks would answer when 
closet room is wanting. 

Attention must be given to a large supply 
of small wash-cloths in Turkish crash and in 
fine damask. Each servant should be sup- 
plied with one a week in soft crash. For 
servants’ rooms a clothes bag for each is a 
necessity. Strong white sheeting makes ex- 
cellent ones, which launder well. Mark 
them ** chambermaid,”’ ** cook,’’ etc, The 
same for men servants. 


HOUSE FURNISHINGS 


A WORD AT THE START AS TO THE PREVALENT 
AND UNINTELLIGENT EXPLOITATION OF THE 
LOUIS SEIZE AND LOUIS QUINZE PERIODS OF 
FURNITURE — MODERN HOUSEHOLDERS 
ARE SAFE TO FOLLOW OLD ENGLISH 
FURNISHING—LINES TO BE OB- 
SERVED IN APARTMENT FUR- 
NISHING 


Urnishings in these styles need not be 
confined to the wealthy few who can 
order them close to royal originals, 

but a protest is entered against the misuse, 
misapplication and misunderstanding of both 
of those periods. Gingerbread imitations are 
hideous, and a waste of money. One or two 
such monstrosities mingled with the usual 
complex styles of furniture are now on sale at 
extremely low prices. Much of it is of pine 
wood gilded, dyed, painted and varnished, as 
weil as having on its surface the thinnest of 
veneer, Factories there are which turn out 
such preces by the hundreds, afterwards to be 
tricked with showy upholstery, or covered 
with elaborate brass movntings, all of which 
result in a dazzling vulgarity and a pitiful 
waste, ugly and unserviceable. 

Many persons who should know, ignore 
the fact, which it would be well for all minds 
to be impressed with, which is, that the 
periods of Louis xv and Louis xvi are exclu- 
sively and essentially fit only for furnishings 
in homes of the most luxurious character, and 
out of place elsewhere. These royal models 
require an enormous expenditure to carry 
them out, and to doso one must begin by 
building a palace where space for salons, gal- 
leries, antechambers, and wide, imposing 
stairways is provided. Ceilings, walls, and 
all interior decorations and furnishing must 
be copied to perfection. Other grades there 
are of both of these styles, but none of them 
can be reproduced or attempted cheaply. 

Equally correct are the many examples of 
either period representing the furnishings 
adopted by the nobility and wealthy Bour- 
geoisie of those days. From them come the 
practical designs and suggestions which we are 
carrying out in certain rooms of our modern 
houses. When these styles are reproduced to 
perfection, the result not only delights the 
hearts of the householders, but charms the 
eye of every beholder. To be able to order 
any style carried out in its purity, is the one 
important point in furnishing handsomely, 
artistically. This is seldom lived up to, even 
when understood. A decorator in charge 
may be a man of great knowledge and taste, 
and do his best to make every room a gem of 
its kind, when suddenly an interloper—ac- 
quired on an impulse, or at a bargain sale—in 
the way of a meuble foreign to the period of 
the room, has been purchased and placed in 
the midst, where it not only does not belong, 
but where it utterly destroys the ensemble. 
Money is thus many times wasted, not only 
through ignorance, but from a lack of artistic 
fitness on the part of those having colossal 
fortunes. 

Inexpensive modern furnishing is best done 
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n copies of old English Chippendale, Sher- 
raton and Adams. The lines of each chair, 
settee, settle, cabinet, book-case, table, pos- 
sess a grace unequalled, and a variety which 
may be charmingly carried out in the various 
rooms used for different purposes. Unlike 
woods introduce other pleasing changes, if re- 
taining the same lines in separate rooms is 
desirable. Upholsterings in silks, damasks or 
cotton chintzes are to be selected in accord- 
ance. Fittings of interiors cannot always be 
built for these period furnishings, as we know, 
but in spite of that, this English style adapts 
itself wonderfully well to most houses and 
apartments. A change of paper, and the re- 
painting of woodwork are found to answer 
very well. Then one may also give a few 
little modern touches in some ways, without 
conflicting so fatally with our English rooms, 
by introducing on the walls some of our best 
etchings or water-colors, while paintings and 
pottery by artists of the day find their places 
without jarring upon the harmony of the 
furniture. On the walls it would not be 
amiss to hang any of the charming Louis xvi 
mirrors with gilded frames garlanded with 
roses and ribbons, Japanese art at its best 
might enter as screens, or in pottery—the 
latter seen in window boxes, great jars for 
growing plants, and great barrel vases for 
tree palms. French effects are permissible 
in window-sash trimmings of lace and of 
muslin, which give a freshness and daintiness 
always attractive. For any foreign note in 
an English room of this kind, wood fires, 
fender brasses, fender foot-benches, five- 
o'clock tea services may be depended upon to 
counteract, 

As for apartment furnishing, it embraces 
too many varieties to enumerate. Certain 
large and costly suites afford the same oppor- 
tunity as ahouse, Less pretentious ones are 
prettily fitted up with rather complex styles, 
but make up for it by a certain individual 
taste. For the most economical apartments, 
studio inspirations give the best of the own- 
er’s mind and character. Were that want- 
ing, nothing could be presented but the 
prosaic expression of “‘sets’’ without any- 
thing to break the dull monotony of their 
cheapness. To sensitive natures such an en- 
tourage would affect the health of mind and 
body. Whereas, by help of bits of drapery 
here and there, a few good prints and casts, 
some wooden boxes turned into settles, win- 
dow seats and divan, swinging balls of ferns, 
a screen or two, inverted barrel ottomans, 
pine tab'es covered with chintz or painted in 





Swiss style, pine framed mirrors in triangles 
or heart-shape, these gilded or covered with 
artistic stuffs, and fifty other devices which 
come to one when furnishing, after the mind 
becomes active in resources by reason of ne- 
cessity, end by producing an apartment style 
of furnishing which has no law or rule, but 
which is fascinatingly individual and livable, 
heerful and inviting. 


FURNITURE 


6 ee regular reader of Vogue will have 
observed, doubtless, that in this 
number there are several pages given 

up to illustrations of furniture. It is Vogue's 

intention to devote from time to time some 
of its space to this subject, There will be no 
special class of furniture included to the ex- 


being more desirable than high ceilings of 
city houses 

The walls in these sketches are covered 
with any appropriate wall paper, rich in color 
and positive in design, which will look well 
lighted by sconces, the frieze being either the 
plain wall, stenciled with fillet design, or a 
cloth, such as fine burlaps, also stenciled and 
attached to the wall as tapestry. Should the 





water colors framed with mats and light gilt 
mouldings; etchings, of course, with large 
mats, are suitable in black frames, or oval 
frames with portraits in pastel, It is almost 
needless to add that a room of this sort 1s 
kept fresh and pretty by the generous use of 
flowers. It is doubtful, however, whether 
cut flowers in a bedroom are in good taste, 
there being some question as to their health- 





clusion of all others, but the general range 
will be from the simple designs produceable 
by the local cabinet-makers who are able to 
take the suggestions of a sketch, and, with 
them as their guide, turn out a finished piece 
of work. 

The real point of all good furniture is its 
design, the mode of rendering the design 
being determined by the purse of the owner. 
If the householder has an eye to effects, and 
is appreciative of color in its generous and 
abundant use, almost any purse is equal to the 
evolution of a delightful room from the em- 
ployment of the simplest materials. 

** Studio rags,’’ as odd bits of drapery are 
termed, contribute largely to this end; and 
the person who gathers such rags from time 
to time, picking them up for small prices or 
by liberal expenditure, will 
before very long find him- 
self in possession of the 
elements of rich effects, 
provided the moveable fur- 
niture is good in design, 
whether it be made of 
white wood, rose, oak or 
any other more expensive 
material. 

The three sketches on 
this page are intended to 
show effects that can be 
produced with very simple 
materials, though these 
same effects could be ar- 
rived at by the use of the 
more costly. 

The ‘bedroom could 
hardly be simpler. The 
drapery over the bed, the 
wall paper, the stenciled 
ornament of the frieze, 
the cabinet and the fire- 
place treatment, with the 
plain wood floor relieved 
by a rug, is a room that 
anyone can have. 

The dressing. case in the 
sketch can be made of 
white wood, the paneling 
being carved or painted, and the bed treated 
in the same manner, 

In these drawings friezes have been in- 
cluded, though at present the fashion of hav- 
ing walls treated with wainscoted dados and 
the surmounting frieze is more or less out of 
fashion, as this wall treatment is, in fact, 
better adapted to country houses than to city 
homes, the low ceilings in a country house 
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frieze be a woven material, the wall hangings 
should be the same. 

Vogue presents these drawings and recom- 
mends them to consideration as excellent 
taste in furniture, at the same time not elab- 
orate furniture. 

Similar designs can be found in ready-made 
furniture, or they can be made by the local 
carpenter with a very limited 
ability for cabinet work. 

As to color, the general 
treatment for such a room is 
that a prevailing color should 
dominate the room, and that 
this should be offset with the 
most brilliant color obtainable, 
in hangings, bric-a-brac and 
draperies. 

The drapery over the bed is 
perhaps the most practical and 
unique suggestion in these 
drawings in that it involves 
the use of no headboard attach- 
ment. Usually, bed draperies 
require an expensive and trou- 
blesome arrangement of iron 
fastened with clamps to the 
headboard, the draperies de- 
pending from this iron bracket. 
In the present arrangement a 
hook is screwed into the ceil- 
ing such as is commonly used 
for mosquito bars, and picture 
hooks are placed on the mould- 
ing that runs below the frieze. 
From these three supporting 
points the drapery is hung. 
This arrangement is possible 
in almost any room, is strictly 
practical and very pretty. 

The dressing-case is to be 
recommended for the arrange- 
ment of the mirror, so as to 
admit of the flanking sconces’ giving abun- 
dant side lights, which are so neCessary to the 
comfortable and satisfactory making of a toi- 
lette. The general color scheme of the room, 
if carpeted, would be a plain green filler mo- 
quette carpet, with a red rug bordered with a 
deeper shade of green than the carpet; the 
walls of red embossed paper, the frieze of a 
dull yellow green, with any contrasting color 
for the figure. The furniture mahogany and 
the draperies green and red mingled or light 
green silk brocade. The tiles are red and 
the vases and placques any color, as long as 
they are positive. In aroom such as this the 
pictures should be light, such as facsimile 


fulness. The case with glass doors is lined 
with dark red velvet and contains four shelves ; 
this is very pretty in a bedroom, as in it one 
can keep pretty laces, fine fans, odd bits 
of bric-d-brac, miniatures, and so forth ; 
strictly personal articles by association or 
otherwise, and not appropriate for a room 
which is not exclusively one’s own, as a bed- 








room ought to be. 
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MOOD REFLECTED IN CLOTHES——FASCINATIONS 
OF TRAVEL IN THE SOUTH— ENGLISHMAN 
WHO CONTRIVED TO LOOK SMART IN 
SPITE OF ECCENTRIC TASTE 


as women are creatures of moods and 

victims of impressions. I know that 
when I feel rather gloomy, and perhaps a bit 
dyspeptic, I invariably wear a dark tie, and I 
find solace in a frock coat and trousers of a 
conventional pattern; but, on the other 
hand, when [ am débonair and all the world 
seems gay, I am inclined to tweeds and scar- 
let. And I shall pursue this mood into the 
late hours. I have been guilty, when at long 
intervals just the faintest symptom of Bo- 
hemianism gains possession of me, of keeping 
my morning clothes on in the afternoon, or 
even until candlelight, and on two occasions 
still later. These last were mortal sins in 
etiquette, 

1 think that it thus takes one of rare tact 
and an excellent judge of human nature to be 
a valet or a confidential man. Meadows 
knows my moods, and he never has yet made 
a mistake or committed what would be an 
unpardonable sin in arranging one suit for the 
other, one tie not in accord with my temper. 
It is, after all, the old principle of theatrical 
dressing. The villain is, in melodrama, the 
best-dressed person in the play, and you are 
sure to see him in one act, when his villainy 
is at its flood, in cape coat over evening dress. 
The gentleman who is supposed always to be 
amusing invariably wears stripes or braid down 
the legs of his evening trousers. These are 
signs or tags which indicate, and when 
brought from the stage to real life they form 
the poetry and language of clothes. I did not 
go back to New York for the Horse Show. I 
am tired of Horse Shows ; and although an 
American at heart, I am not very sound in 
my patriotic appreciation of Thanksgiving. 
It has an indigestible flavor about it. Until 
a few hours ago, drifting or tossing about in 
marvelous seas, I was far away from even 
the suggestion of pumpkin pie or roast 
turkey. 

My few days of duck shooting are at.an 
end. We went toa little hunting club near 
Lake Catherine, a place made immortal by 
Hearn and Cable. It is simply a great blue 
salt-water lagoon in a vast meadow of green- 
ish-brown sea-grass. These marshes have 
not all the variety of the waste spaces one 
travels in getting into Jersey City, and one 
seldom sees here, in the far south, the won- 
derful flora, the brilliant purples and yellows 
mingling with the dead brown of autumn. 
But there is still a weird beauty about the 
place, and from the far-off Louisiana boun- 
dary one may see the great gaunt cypresses 
and the stooping live oaks, gray-bearded with 
moss. The vast swamps and morasses which 
guard New Orleans, and which fringe Lake 
Ponchatrain and the more mysterious Mau- 
repas, are always the same. Winter seems 
to have little effect upon the vegetation, and 
there is also a sense of the deep green of the 
forest. 

I have always had a weakness for Charles- 
ton and New Orleans. They are two cities 
unique each in its way, and the only two 
which seem to keep the spirit of other days. 
The manners of the people are different from 
those in more bustling places. There isa 
survival of the last century and a spice of the 
thirties and forties ; there is exquisite courtesy 
and delightful hospitality. One learns so 
much that is good in gastronomics in New 
Orleans. There still lingers about the place 
the spirit of the French cooking, with a spice 
here and there of the African and the Orien- 
tal. I was obliged to leave before the sugar- 
grinding on the plantation of a dear friend, 
but to-day there are few old-fashioned places 
with the open pan process. In the old days 
the house party was one of the institutions of 
Louisiana, especially during the ‘‘ grinding *’ 
season, and merry dances were held at the 
Sugar House ; and on cold and frosty nights 
I have seldom tasted such nectar as a sugar- 
house punch made from ‘la Cuité’” as it is 
just turning into sugar, and the best West 
India rum, piping hot. 

But I am again on my yacht. 


I Am beginn ng to think that men as well 


We have 


bidden farewell to our friends, and we have 
had a week of delicious dinners, with 
pompano, sheepshead—a fish which 1s at its 
best in these blue waters of the gulf—and 
court-bouillons of red-snapper, and plates of 
gumbo filé and aux zerbes. 

One likes to change one’s menu once in a 
while, as one seeks for new bibelots, new 
pictures, new furniture, new clothes, new 
houses, new scenes. In the far south the 
bright scarlet of the north is only typified by 
the deep rose of the pomegranate blossom, 
and the yellows and the pinks and the blues 





these countrymen. I am not opposed to the 
blue jean trousers as made on the Attopas, 
and I have seen some men in the south wear 
these and a thin alpaca jacket or coat and a 
pretty little tie and look very smart indeed, 
just as I have seen other men in white duck 
or in Panama hats. Of course, this is not 
seasonable talk. When I arrived in New 
York yesterday I met a young Englishman 
who is very smart indeed in London, and he 
wore a black cutaway or morning coat, a 
white waistcoat, double-breasted—I thought 
it was fearful—striped trousers, dark brown 


RIDING DRESS 


The riding dress shown in illustration consists of black derby hat, covert 
coat, light riding breeches, reinforced with buckskin*’or same material as 


breeches, leggings, calf boots, and red or tan deerskin gloves. 
is made of English covert cloth, cut full and with side pockets. 


The coat 
Breeches 


are of doeskin reinforced, cut full at the thighs and very tight over 


the knees. 


The leggings are of tan, calf or pigskin. 


Tie is of 


white cheviot over a stock of same material,and tied in the flat Ascot 


style. 


are brilliant, but they lack the strong con- 
trasts which one meets at home. I dislike 
very much to wear a red tie here. I feel 
that it is out of place. I prefer in the morn- 
ing, when I have my colored shirts, that they 
should be in the purples and the blues rather 
than the pinks. Colors merge into one an- 
other, and you never can tell where the 
scheme begins or where it ends. 

I should in summer like to dress as some of 
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dogskin gloves and a top hat with an extreme 
bell. He was tall and slight and he might 
have worn anything and locked well in it. 
One of my favorite suits which has just come 
home from my New York tailor is a London 
fog mixture of smooth goods with a single- 
breasted waistcoat cut lower than last season 
and a sack coat or more jacket which I 
never button. But then you know I am be- 
ginning to be stout and I must follow the 


principles of the Prince of Wales in regard to 
dress. I find that all the cheap dealers are 
trying to sell the gray glove for the street, but 
I think its day is over. I find a great deal of 
black worn even among those who are not in 
mourning and I am always partial to black 
silk ties; I know nothing better than a 
plain black four-in-hand with an all-round 
turn-down collar for the morning. In a 
buoyant humor I vary it with gayer colors. I 
see several men in suits in which there is a 
suspicion of green and one tall blond fellow 
has a tweed of this kind in which the green 
and the grey are blended. With a fresh 
complexion this does very well. There are 
so many things which youth may do, and this 
same man was quite stunning at a recent hunt 
in a greenish-grey riding suit with a coat made 
something after the principle of the cutaway, 
with large flap pockets, and large flap pockets 
also to the waistcoat, patent leathers and 
leggings and a white Ascot with a diamond 
horseshoe pin and derby. I likethat rig very 
much, but, perhaps, I could not wear it myself 
on account of my embonpoint, which, not- 
withstanding constant use of the Vichy and 
Kissingen treatment, is increasing daily and 
alarms me, 

The novelties proposed by the British tailor 
are mostof them atrocious, Here you have 
a dinner jacket with silk cuffs and worn with 
ita black silk braided waistcoat. The Eng- 
lish trousers, however, are a little closer than 
the fashion of last year. Grey is all the rage 
in Paris, but it is passing away in London, and 
I think you will find that the very gorgeous 
and elaborate ties with safety pins have also 
had their day. 

And thus have I made my little sacrifice to 
the altar of fashion and burned my incense. 
I am once more in the bustle and noise of the 
metropolis. I have taken a small box at the 
Opera for the season, as I think it is an ad- 
mirable way to entertain. I shall not go very 
often myself, but then, you know, there are 
certain people towhom must be paid social 
civilities, and an opera box is very good coin 
for such debts. I find that the mania for the 
play still continues in New York, and people 
go overand over again to the theatre to see 
the same things. I am tired of the majority 
of them. There is also a tendency towards 
entertaining artists and musicians and players 
—all very well in its way, but apt to be tire- 
some. In fact we are all looking for some- 
thing new, and I have been debating whether 
I shall tour Italy in an automobile, or go to 
the Orient and take a palace for the season at 
Cairo. The only trouble about these places 
is that you meet such a mixture of people, and 
you are forced sometimes in hotels or in trav- 
eling to herd with them. This difficulty is, 
fortunately, removed from me. I keep the 
lease of the yacht—my people on the Clyde 
tell me that they cannot be ready before 
spring—and abroad I always, when possible, 
travel by special train except for long journeys. 
I am seriously thinking of taking a cook 
along, because if I am obliged to goto a hotel, 
it is very distasteful for me to have to submit 
to the inn cuisine. It is always the same 
with few variations all over the world. And 
yet there was a time when I really enjoyed a 
chop and a mug of ale at Brown’s, surrounded 
by actors and sporting men, with a back- 
ground of old theatrical prints; when I did 
not disdain a rarebit made in a Bohemian 
manner with jolly boon companions in a fa- 
mous New York tavern; when I actually 
stopped in at Beefsteak John’s for a bite; when 
I could eat with some relish the corn beef 
hash browned in the pan at Dennett’s, and 
did not disdain to buy fruit at a corner stand, 
and sample the pommes frites and the chest- 
nuts on the outer Boulevards in Paris. Why, 
Him! Meadows would not even be guilty 
of such vulgarity. 1 know, but a man may 
do as he pleases, and, although I would con- 
demn it in others, and could not possibly do 
such a thing now more than I could stand in 
the Bowery and eat hot corn and soft shell 
crabs from a street supper, still, in youth 
we do many things which, under the circum- 
stances, may he pardoned. My Bohemian 
and my slumming days are over. I must 
have my service just as I like it, and I can- 
not endure messy surroundings. And yet, 
perhaps, I might try the experiment for one 
evening, as a novelty, and, maybe I should 
enjoy it. 
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THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


He English have long enjoyed the 

I reputation of being the best groomed 
men in the world, and because of 

this prestige, by no means unmerited, it is not 
strange that New York, to a great extent, is 
still guided by London fashions, I say New 
York, because the rest of the country in turn 
follows New York’s lead in the matter of dress. 
Americans have, however, ceased toslavishly 
imitate all things English, and every year it 
becomes more apparent that we are develop- 
ing our own fashions, and relying more and 
more upon our own individual taste and ideas 
not only in the clothes we wear, but in the 
details of their cut and finish. As an illus- 
tration of this we have but to compare our 
summer tennis and outing dress with that of 
Prince Ranjitsinjhi’s cricketers, who have so 
lately shown us the fine points of that game. 
How fantastic and strange the striped flannel 


ENGLISH MORNING DRESS 


This English morning coat may be worn not cnly in the 

morning, as its name implies, but is tosome extent taking 
It is made of 
lamb’s wool, vicuna or unfinished worsted, and fitted well 
to the figure, over a waistcoat of the same material, The 
trousers are of gray striped worsted, and somewhat tighter 
This coat has three 
buttons in front, covered with the same material, and 
Boots are of patent 
leather or calfskin, and buttoned gloves of red or tan deer- 


the place of the frock for afternoon wear. 


than those worn with the sack suit. 
there are two buttons on the sleeves. 


skin, 
Copyright, 1899, by Stein-Bloch. 


blazers seemed, and yet they are still almost 
universally worn in England; and as it is with 
outing clothes so is it beginning to be with 
other varieties of dress, though in a less 
marked degree. 

From outing clothes to full evening dress 
‘s rather a rapid transition, still it is frequently 








made in life, and so why not upon paper? 
Besides it occurs to me that as there has 
been considerable change in the one, in the 
other there are scarcely any perceptible varia- 
tions from the set standards of the recent past. 
If your evening coat was properly made a year, 
or even two years ago, and is still in good 
condition you will be safe in wearing it at all 
times. If, however, you contemplate order- 
ing a new coat, perhaps a few suggestions and 
a word of advice may not be amiss. Unfin- 
ished or dress worsted is the best material. 
Other cloths may be used, such as soft-faced 
vicuna and broadcloth, but worsted beside 
being most approved is very soft and dura- 
ble, and therefore to be preferred. The coat 
of the conventional cut should be made to fit 
the figure perfectly, without being tight or 
drawn. It ought not to hang straight from 
the arm-holes, but should slope into the 
waist on the sides, thus giving the shoulders 
a broad appearance, and making 
the waist look more slender. 
A coat will have this appear- 
ance if properly padded under 
the arms. The set of the 
sleeves, too, should be carefully 
considered, so that in raising 
the arms the coat shall not be 
pulled up or wrinkled. Do 
not leave these things entirely 
to your tailor, no matter how 
good he may be, but when you 
are being fitted look at your- 
self critically in the glass and do 
not put too much faith in his 
assurances. The average tai- 
lor is not such a consummate 
liar as the man who trades 
horses, but he is only human. 

At some of the smart ger- 
mans of last season a few men 
showed velvet collars on their 
dress coats, but I have not the 
slightest hesitancy in saying 
that this attempt to break 
away from the time-honored 
standards has never met with 
success, and that it has been 
almost unanimously condemned 
by the bestdressed men, whose 
clothes at all times, but more 
particularly in the evening, 
are simple and designed to 
attract no attention to the 
wearers, 

The coat may have either 
the regulation collar with 
notched lapels, or the long 
rolled collar, such as used upon 
the dinner coat. If you have 
two suits of evening clothes, 
it is very well to have one 
made with a rolled collar, but 
otherwise the coat with notch- 
ed lapels is perhaps to be pre- 
ferred, not only because it is 
more likely to remain in style, 
but also because it is more for- 
mal and looks less like the 
dinner coat. The roll collar 
should be faced with heavy 
lustreless silk to its entire 
width, The notched lapels, on 
the other hand, should be faced 
only to the  button-holes, 
though with the same kind 
of silk, and the collar proper 
should not be faced at all. 

The trousers for evening 
dress ought to be rather loose 
in fit and plain in finish. In 
London it is usual to see the 
military braid on the outer 
seams, but the fashion has 
never gained the approval of 
the most carefully dressed men 
of New York, though, like 
the velvet collar, it is sometimes 
worn. 

There has been more change 
in the evening waistcoat for 
this season than in the coat or 
trousers. The waistcoat is made higher 
than heretofore, having four buttons instead 
of three; otherwise the cut is much the same 
as it has been, both as to breadth and shape. 
The cloth waistcoat is single-breasted, with 
small side pockets. It may be worn at all 
times, but it is more appropriate upon infor- 
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mal occasions than at dinners or dances, upon 
which occasions the white waistcoat gives a 
man the appearance of being more fully 
dressed. The white waistcoat with evening 
clothes is the fullest possible dress. White 
duck, linen or piqué waistcoats, when made 
expressly by the good tailors, are very expen- 
sive, costing from $10 to $15; but it is quite 
possible to find the same styles with equal fit 
at many good haberdashers’ for much less 
money, and I should not strongly advise hav- 
ing them made to order, especially as they 
will not last long at best. The idea of wear- 
ing a white waistcoat only once, however, 
and then throwing it away, is absurd. Ifthe 
social man—by which I mean the man who 
dwells in cities, and who finds it necessary to 
wear evening clothes at least one hundred 
times in the course of a year—should follow 
that rule, he would find that it cost him four 
hundred dollars or more a year for white 
waistcoats alone. Ordinarily, it is possible to 
wear a waistcoat twice without having it 
laundered ; and if carefully done, it may be 
laundered two or three times without losing 
its shape and fit, 

This waistcoat may be either single or 
double breasted, and like that of cloth it is 
cut higher this year than it was last. The 
buttons should be of the same material as the 
waistcoat, that is piqué, linen or duck; gold 
or enamel buttons are not good style, and 
jeweled buttons are, of course, entirely out of 
the question. I may say, here, that watch- 
chains, no matter how small and simple in 
design, are not worn with evening clothes. If 
anything is worn, let it be a small unpreten- 
tious fob. 

The smart evening shirt has the high 
standing collar attached, but that the co lar 
should be attached is not at all necessary, and I 
have never found that it added greatly either 
to comfort or to looks. On the other hand, 
the cuffs must always be made on the shirt, 
and this applies to all shirts, not only to those 
intended solely for evening wear. Both col- 
lar and cuffs should be thick and heavy, not 
the thin flimsy things found at the cheap 
shops and made of poor linens. 

The shirt must be of simple white linen 


without even the faintest suspicion of ruffle | 


or embroidery of any kind. There have 
been so many attempts upon the part of the 


haberdashers to persuade men to adopt linen 
or piqué shirts with bosoms embroidered in | 
flower designs, either of white or delicate | 


colors, that I have no doubt we shall see them 
again this season in the shop windows, 
they will not get beyond the shop counters, 
however, I am quite confident, unless it is 
upon the bosom of genius, for genius is not 
to be called to account for vagaries of dress. 
The evening shirt should have a broad 


That | 


front, or bosom cut rather narrow at the top, | 


and should be made to fit fairly tight so that 
it will not bulge under the waistcoat. It 
should have two small buttonholes for the 
studs, and open only in front. The shirt, as 
well as the collar must be carefully laundered 
to secure a lustreless white finish without 
shine or glaze to the surface of the linen. 
The smartest studs for evening dress are 
small pearls set upon gold stems, and I should 
advise having the stems all one piece instead 
of any of the various snap patents, the best of 
which are extremely likely to get out of order. 


The well-dressed man has no make-believe in | 


his attire, and, of course, his pearl studs are 
as real as the linen of which his shirt is 
made, a fact that argues strongly in favor of 


sterling honesty of character, for pearls are | 


very much more expensive than fine linen 
and yet are so much better imitated that it is 
quite possible to buy a set of studs for a few 
dollars that no one but an expert could ever 
tell were not real. Perhaps I should not have 
written this for fear some reader whose taste 
in dress is larger than his means of gratis 
fying it may be tempted to take undue liber- 
ties with his conscience, and to guard against 
such evil I shall hasten to aver that whereas 
pearls are smartest, white enamel buttons are 
correct and good form. Small plain gold 
studs are also still used somewhat, but the 
jeweled button should be avoided as if it were 
a penal offence to wear it, and not only an 
offence against the laws of good society. 


With evening clothes the proper tie to be | 
worn is made of white lawn, with square | 
ends, much resembling the bat wing club ties | 


in shape, but smaller. This should be tied in 
a very small knot to look a little like the but- 
terfly, and if it is somewhat wrinkled or 
mussed in the tying it makes no great differ- 
ence. A black tie must never be worn with 
evening clothes whether the waistcoat be 
black or white. This has been said so many 
times that one would suppose repetition were 
unnecessary and yet the question is being con- 
stantly asked, and worse than that the black 
tie is being constantly worn with evening 
dress by men who certainly ought to know 
better. I have even seen it in the fashion ilius- 
tration of a certain very good and well known 
clothier who most certainly should know 
better. In the same little book issued by the 
same clothier there is, moreover, an illustra- 
tion of a man in a dinner coat and white 
waistcoat, complacently seated before a dining 
table with a look of perfect self-satisfaction 
on his face. What shall we think of that ? 
Are we to be made to believe that a white 
waistcoat may be worn with a dinner coat by 
well dressed men? I think not. 

White gloves are to be worn with evening 
clothes. They should have one pearl button 
and white stitching on the back. White 
gloves are not only worn in the ball-room or 
at the opera, but also upon the street with the 
Inverness coat, and one should have a goodly 
supply, for they soil quickly, and are not 
easily cleaned so as tolook fresh. The heavy 
white glove is smarter than the thin kids, and 
though more expensive will wear better, 

There is nothing new to say on the subject 
of the opera hat. It is practically of the 
same shape as heretofore and made either 
of merino or ribbed silk Evening shoes 
should be of patent leather. They may be 
high, in which case they should be buttoned, 
and not too heavy, or they may be low and 
tied with silk ribbon laces. The old patent 
leather pumps with thin soles are littie worn. 
Hose should be of black silk or very thin lisle 
thread. It may have clocks or very minute 
spot designs, but should not be showy. Open- 
work socks are distinctly bad form. 











Foll Dress Shirt 


WITH 
Patented Bosom Flap 


Assures a faultless 
fit and non-bulging 
qualities. 


CLuETT, Peabooy & Co, 


MAKERS 
Also ‘‘CLUETT”’ COLLARS. 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 40 3° Nov., 1899 


7 Ogue does not publish patterns as a 
\ rule. The exception is one pattern 

a week as described in detail on this 
page. Vogue pattern coupon cut from any 
issue of Vogue must be sent with the remit- 
tance. 


He pattern for this week is one of the 
j newest skirt models with tucked 
front and sides and box-plaited back. 
The bottom of the skirt is finished with a 
stitched band of cloth; if, however, this skirt 
is made in light-weight materials this Land 
may be omitted. The tucks are stitched 
down to within seven and a half inches of the 
bottom in front and graduating on the sides, 
the last tuck ending twenty-five inches from 
the bottom. The back is made separately, 
well pressed and slip-stitched on to the skirt. 
The back is finished at the bottom with the 
stitched band like the rest of the skirt, and is 
also finished on either side with five rows of 
stitching. 


MATERIALS 


= iw model here illustrated is made of 
black ladies’ cloth, but the skirt 
would be equally pretty of broad- 
cloth, Venetian, drap d’eté, cachemire or 
crépede chine. If made in crépe de chine 
the stitched band is omitted from the bottom, 
ruffle of lace covered with fringe; an applica- 
tion of a design made in quilled ribbon or 
chiffon, or some other light trimming is 
pretty, The pattern is cut in two pieces, the 
front having a gore on either side to give 
extra fullness. The skirt is not joined to- 
gether under the box plait; it only extends a 
few inches under the plait, and is then held 
together with one or more elastic bands as 
needed. To make this skirt in fifty-four- 
inch cloth four yards will be required; of 
crépe, eight yards.. The pattern is in four 
pieces, front, back and band for bottom of 
front and for bottom of box plait. 


WHISPERS 
TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 


Or a plain bodice in tucked silk of pale 
K blue, pink or any light color, a pretty 
trimming is made by putting four 
rows of narrow black velvet ribbon around 
the collar, tying it in front in a smart bow, 
taking the four ends and running them in 
and out of a band composed of four rows of 
fine beading, which extends down the front 
of bodice and is finished at the belt line with 
a black velvet belt. The band may be edged 
with lace. 


When you have your cloth tailor gowns of 
the skirt and coat model made to be worn 
with fancy bodices, have a two-inch belt 
made of the same cloth, stitched lengthwise 
its entire width, the rows being an eighth of 
an inch apart. Have one end made pointed 
if you wish to wear a belt buckle, if a clasp 
is used, beth ends may be square. The belt 
is fastened to the skirt at the back either 
with snaffle hooks and eyes, in order to 
remove it easily when another belt is worn, or 
sewn tight if you always wear the same belt. 
This obviates the necessity of wearing a belt 
pin, and the belt is always in place. 


For a simple bodice for evening wear when 
in mourning, a pretty model is one made en- 
tirely of black chiffon covered with rows of 
half-inch taffeta ribbon outlined with the 
finest black chenille. The rows are about 
three quarters of an inch apart, and put on 
flat, running up and down on the bodice and 
around the sleeves. The collar is plain, made 
higher on the sides and covered in the same 
way with a narrower width of ribbon. The 
front is finished with a full jabot of plain 
chiffon. The back is perfectly plain without 
a seam, and very slight fulness at the waist- 
line. 


One of the prettiest ways of dressing the 
hair at present for young married women is 
to put it high on the head, very slightly 
pompadour all around, held in place witha 
pretty back and side combs, and just in front 
resting against the hair; on top of the head 








place a bow with four loops and no ends, 
much like an Alsatian bow, but of course not 
nearly as large. About five inches long for 
each loop is right, the ribbon used being five 
inches wide. The bows should be well 
pulled in at the centre to make them set well, 
and the knot should be very small. Black 
taffeta or velvet is best unless a color is de- 
sired, when the same materials look better 
than satin. 


To lengthen and refreshen an old black silk 
skirt cover it with a skirt of black net and 
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has to do service long after it is soiled, because 
it was so costly. 


Lovely table-cloths are made by watching 
for the sales of remnants so often held at the 
large shops and then buying squares of bro- 
caded satin, heavy woven silks, etc.; line 
them with canton flannel or satine and edge 
with gold gimp, put on flat and finshed at 
the corners with small gold tassels, although, 
of course, this is not necessary as they look 
very well without the tassels. 


An effective way of making a guipure col- 















VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 40, TUCKED SKIRT WITH BOX-PLAITED BACK 


Published by request 


For description see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No. 40 sent on receipt of 


coupon with remittance of fifty cents. 


finish the bottom with a deep circular flounce 
of net fastened to the upper skirt with three 
rows of black satin ribbon put on in points, 
and trimmed with a ruffle of net set in the 
middle of the flounce and edged with three 
rows of ribbon, also put on to form points, and 
lastly finish the bottom of the flounce with 
another ruffle, ribbon trimmed and set on the 
flounce straight. 


To those who want to make pretty sofa 
pillows at small expense, let them choose 
some of the effective designs in cretonne. 
For instance, a p'llow recently seen was cov- 
ered with a bright red cretonne, printed in a 
design of large conventional flowers in deeper 
shades of red and edged with moss trimming 
in reds. Another pretty device is to outline 
the design with gold thread couched on. 
Where pillows get a great deal of use it is 
much better to have inexpensive cover, often 
changed, than dn expensive cover, which 
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lar and shallow yoke is to outline the pattern 
in the lace with very fine black silk braid, 
touched on with gold, silver, or black thread. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 


Env ror THANKsGtIvinc Dinner.— 
Oysters 


Cream of game soup 
Sauterne 
Patés Financiére 
Boiled smelts 
Sauce mayonnaise. _ Potatoes 
Saddle of mutton, with purée of chestnuts 
Stuffed peppers 
Champagne 
Rhode Island turkey 
Cranberry sauce, Stewed celery 
Roast grouse 
Lettuce salad, French dressing 
Hazelnut ice-cream 
Pumpkin pie. Fancy cakes 
Coffee. Brandy 





Bortep Cuestnuts (sometimes substituted 
for potatoes).—Make an incision in the outer 
skin of each chestnut, wash them, boil them 
in water with salt ; when quite soft drain off 
the water, remove the peel and skin, which 
will come off quite easily, and serve them a; 
they are, or stew them for a few moments in 
some hot butter till slightly colored. 


Sweetsreap CroquetTes. — Put three 
small sweetbreads into a pan and cook for five 
minutes in boiling water. Take out and chop 
fine with one boiled chicken, from which the 
bones have been taken ; add a teaspoonful of 
onion juice, a teaspoonful of mace, seasoning 
to taste, Put two tablespoonfuls of butter 
into a pan with one of flour ; when it is well 
mixed add a pint of cream, and then the 
sweetbread and chicken; mix well together, 
Take off the fire and let cool. Make the 
mixture into croquettes, dip in beaten egg 
and then in cracker crumbs. Let them stand 
until dry ; dip again in egg, then in seasoned 
bread-crumbs. Fry in hot lard, and serve. 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special pat- 
terns published should send in their 
requests promptly. The pattern that 

is in most general demand will be published 
in preference to others. Up to this date the 
patterns published are: 


No. 1 Louis xv. Jacket. 

No. 2 Golt Cape 

Ne. 3 Appliqué Design. 

No. 4 Drop Skirt, 

No. § Blouse Silk W aist. 

No. 6 Lace Guimpe. 

No. 7 Breakfast Jacket. 

No, 8 Shirt Waist. 

No. 9g Cloth Jacket. 

No, 10 Golf Skirt, 

No. 11 Light Summer Skirt. 

No. 12 Light Summer Bodice of No. 11, 
No. 13 Bathing Suit. 

No. 14 Three Stock Collars, 

No, 1§ Little Boy’s Frock. 

No. 16 Little Girl's Dress. 

No. 17 Eton Jacket. 

No. 18 Fancy Shirt Waist., 

No. 19 Tight Fitting Petticoat. 

No, 20 Ladies’ Blouse W aist. 

No. 21 Three Corset Covers. 

No, 22 Three-piece Skirt, circular flounce. 
No, 23 Dust Coat, 

No. 24 Tunic. 

No. 25 Fancy Wrap. 

No. 26 Lace Coat. 

No. 27 Chemise and Drawers. 

No, 28 Night Gown. 

No. 29 Dressing Gown. 

No, 30 Combination Chemise and Skirt. 
No. 31 Plain Tailor Skirt. 

No. 32 Eton Coat 

No. 33 Child's Coat. 

No. 34 Shirt Waist. 

No, 35 Opera Coat. 

No, 36 Silk Waist. 

No. 37 Princess Evening Gown. 

No, 38 Girl's Coat. 

No. 39 Jacket with Carrick Capes. 

No. 49 Tucked Skirt with box-plaited back. 


THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 
No, 41 Evening Cape. 





The yearly subscription price of Vogue is 
$3.00. Subscribers receive it regularly by 
mail. To get the full value of Vogue it should 
be read and studied week by week as a complete 
guide to fashion. 











VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocuz, 3 West 29TH Stregt, 
New York, 


Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Vogue Pattern No.,.... icstaa’ — 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed te 
Vogue, when romittanec is made fer pattern. 


— 
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CHINCHILLA COLLARETTE WITH VIOLET VEL- 
vET CHOUX—HEADS AND TAILS POPULAR 
AS TRIMMING—NOTES ON SMALL 
FOLKS’ TOGGINGS—MUFFS FOR 
$2.75——-NIGHT FLANNELS 
—sATIN-FINISH CREPE DE CHINE— FACONNE 
EMBROIDERY—PLISSE TAFFETA FOR 
BLOUSES—ON SHOW IW THE 
NOVELTY CORNERS 


He sketches show some smart new 

I ideas in fur neck pieces. Particu- 
larly pretty is the chinchilla collar- 

soft 


velvet rosettes of violet. 


ette with 



















wisted at the base of the collar is a velvet 
band; the tabs in front, of fur, are very like 
a cravat ; price, $42.50. The muff to match 
it may be had for $27. 

The muff with the large black velvet bow 
is of marten, made very large and flat, lined 
with deep cream satin, The bow is held to 
the muff with a cut steel buckle. The boa 
that matches the muff has a long stole effect, 
with the addition of many fur tails; price, 
$72.50; muff, $42.50. 

Gray fur remains as popular as it was last 

year, and it is more becoming and less ex- 
pensive than almost any other fur. For in- 
stance, a charming muff that is very large 
and full may be had for $21.50, while a boa 
that matches is procurable all the way from 
$17 up to $35. Many of the sets have the 
large fur heads both on muffs and boas, and, 
while they are effective, I do not fancy them ; 
they seem a little too conspicuous to be in 
god taste. However, they are being worn, 
and those who care for them may secure them, 
in both light and dark gray fur, for about 
$20 for each piece. 
_ An old-fashioned collarette, with stole 
fronts in eastern mink, is decidedly quaint. 
Che stole is very marrow and divided into 
strips that braid together after it is placed 
about the neck ; price, $100. Fur tails are 
generously used, and a fancy clasp fastens the 
Collar together in front. 


Brown Russian fox muff, with a large head 
and tail hanging at one side, may be had for 
$16.50, while the collar costs $17.50. This 
makes a very inexpensive set, and the fur 
wears beautifully. 

In natural lynx a big bag muff may be 
bought for $32.50. This fur makes a good 
contrast with either seal or Persian lamb. 

The sketch of ermine represents a smart 
little neck affair that fastens tight about the 
throat with a mother-of-pearl buckle set 
with rhinestones. It is then looped bow 
fashion, flat broad ends are left like revers. 
Price, $28 50. The muff lined with white 
satin costs $30. 

A very handsome moiré Persian combined 
with beau marten is fashioned like the 
sketch in a new model of collarette. The 
appearance from the back is heart-shaped, 
but when off and stretched out straight the 
collar proves to be cut in two squares. Heads 
and fur tails hang in the back, forming 
almost a sailor collar, while the front tabs 
reach to the waist line. Price, $68. 

Those soft woolly baby robes that are so 
dainty-looking and so comfortable may be 
bought from $7.50 up to $15.50. They are 
of the best white Thibet. Pretty little muff 
and boa, suitable for a young child, costs 
$16.50 a set; the fur is beaver. The 
muff is flat, and shaped in, caught with wee 
fur heads, while the boa is a straight band 
that fastens under a fur head and thus hangs. 

A soft and pretty set of blue fox may be 
bought for a little girl, the two pieces for 
$13. Russian ermine boa and muff cost 


only $10.50 for the smallest size and $15 for 
the larger. 

Suitable for little boys or girls is a lovely 
white lamb collarette that reaches out to the 
shoulders and is proportionately long in both 
back and front; price, $4 25; a soft white 
muff may be bought for $3.25. 

An imitation Krimmer set is as cheap as 
$3.25. The collar ends with four tails of 
fur fastened with little heads. The muff is 
round and lined with satin. 

A cluster scarf for a child in French chin- 
chilla costs $2.75 for the small size and $4.25 
tor a more advanced age, For every day 
wear one of those Japanese Krimmer muffs 
will be found comfortable for little one’s 
hands and they are as cheap as $1 85. 

Fleeced Jersey jackets for little people to 
be put under some of the silk coats that are 
handsome but thin in weight may be had in 
white only for $1.35. 

I do not think we fully realize how babies 
must sometimes suffer from the cold, especially 
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when they sit in one position in a carriage for 
two or three hours, or, perhaps, lie stretched 
out, half the time asleep. All the little com- 
forts, such as the fleeciest of mittens and 
softest of wool garments should be provided; 
for a severe climate there is nothing so warm 
as fur rugs for covering. 

The smart English fashioned carriages are 
the best for cold weather, because they are 
shut in, and unless the sun shines the hoods 
can be raised and are useful in keeping off 
all draught, 

The knit night drawers and gowns pre- 
vent small children catching cold from un- 
covering at night. These garments fasten in 
front and have feet that unbutton, so that the 
feet may be slipped out without the rest of 
the drawers being taken off. For very young 
children the night dresses drawn in at the 
bottom answer the same purpose ; price from 
$1.25 to $1.50, according to size ; the short- 
est are thirty-two inches and the longest thir- 
ty-six. The night drawers run in sizes from 
one year to 8 and cost $1 up to $1.40 a pair. 
If these night drawers are considered too 
heavy, there are pretty ones made of outing 
flannel, in either blue or pink, that cost 80 
cents up to $1.10, and to be had either with 
or without feet. Infants’ knit drawers may 
be bought as cheap as 68 cents, while worsted 
leggings in black are from 60 to 80 cents, 

White corduroy leggings for children from 
one to five years are $2 _— Either black, tan, 
or light brown cloth leggings, Fauntleroy style, 
can he had for $1.50, The same in tan 
leather are sold for $1.95, and a better quality 


for $3. Black leather Fauntleroys are $2.70, 
and tan suéde $3.30. All these leather leg- 
gings are in sizes from two years up to ten 
years. 

Riding leggings for boys of twelve or four- 
teen years of age, built of tan or block leather, 
made so that they do not wrinkle on the legs 
but always stay in place, cost only $4.50. 
Corduroy riding leggings for smaller boys may 
be had in either in gray or brown for $1 25. 

Ic will soon be the season when small peo- 
ple will need to don their rubber boots—little 
boys and girls alike. There is a particularly 
nice boot that is made of very light-weight 
rubber, with spring heels. The tops end far 
up on the leg, and are a great protection in 
snowy weather ; price, $2 to $2.50 a pair. 

A smart mackintosh for young misses’ 
wear is made of navy blue, with plaid lining 
in a long cape that reaches to below the waist. 
It has a velvet collar, and the coat part of the 
mackintosh extends to the bottom of the 
skirt, The sizes range from thirty to fifty 


inches long, and may be bought for from 
$2.50 to $2.75. Those with double coach- 
man’s capes are to be had for $3.85 and 
$4 50. 

The silks this year are in great variety and 
exquisite in texture and color. If an evening 
frock is to be bought, some of these new 
weaves and tints are well worth considering. 
Take, first, the crépe de chines that are 
known as satin finish. The possibilities of 
an evening frock built of soft pale yellow, 
mauve, pink, gray or blue, are unlimited for 
grace and daintiness. The material is so soft 
that it clings to the figure charmingly or 
drapes to perfection, and makes a more elab- 
orate costume than the plain crépe de chine. 
More smart frocks at the Horse Show were 
made of this material than any one other 
sort, Spangles, laces and fur were all used 
as combinations of trimming, and a great 
quantity of turquoise beading appeared com- 
bined with either black or gray. 





For bodices the silk called ** Faconne em- 
broidery”® is effective, and has the appearance 
of appliqué with taffeta or peau de soie. It 
may be had as a foundation te the embroid- 
ery ; price, $3 a yard. 

Some silk fabrics that are very lovely, rich 
and satiny are $2 a yard. A liberty satin in 
melon pink, covered with white machine 
stitching, may also be bought for $2 a yard, 
and it would be a lovely sik not only for a 
blouse, but as trimming. Moiré diamont is 
a heavy satin, with little waves that have the 
appearance of water-mark ; price, $3 a yard. 
Satin soutache braided in white costs $4 a 
yard, 

Plissé taffeta is attractive for blouses, it 
being really a corded silk with a slight crinkle 
between the cords. 

Light cloth frocks are not quite so much 
en evidence for evening wear as they were 
and have rather given way to the more lacey, 
filmy toilettes. However, they have redou- 
bled in popularity for dressy forenoon and 
afternoon functions and are being seen in all 
the varieties of blues, grays, and pinks. 
There is also a pale green that beggars descrip- 
tion when combined with sable. 

A gun metal cigarette case with little sap- 
phire clasp surrounded with a gold rim costs 
$3.75. It makes a useful, acceptable present 
for any man whosmokes cigarettes. A little 
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case holding a pair of scissors, thimble, and 
emery, all of sterling silver, may be had for 
95 cents and is worth a great deal more. 

Inexpensive colored bed spreads are now be- 
ing made with deep white cotton fringe and 
cost only $2.25. They launder perfectly and 
always look fresh and dainty. 

Pretty Renaissance insertion has been re- 
duced to $1.10 a yard and the wider is $1.35. 

Many women are wearing a large horse- 
shoe of either gold or pearls to pin those 
loose hairs at the back of the head. Rhine- 
stones are no longer good form. A pretty 
pearl horseshoe may be had for $18.50 ; this, 
of course, is composed of real—the imitations 
are not expensive. 


Dainty little fans made of paper with floral 
tops are only 50 cents apiece. 

Sterling glove menders with different col- 
ored silks braided and attached are $1 10 
complete. 

A most useful leather chatelaine includes a 
bag, a vinaigrette, a small tablet, and it is of 
very pretty tan leather and costs $3.75. It 
can be hooked over any belt. 


Heavy gloves in light yellow and deeper 
tans are $1.10 a pair, while suéde that fit 
perfectly are only 98 cents a pair and can be 
had in any shade. 

Very good quality of white damask towels 
are selling for $3 a dezen, and in the same 
shop other bargains in linen are offered. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIMI- 
TED INCOMES 


of interest and it will not come amiss 

to describe the new models given for 
our choice, and to mention that among them 
the circular, seamless fitting skirt in the back, 
or the skirt with a bias seam and habit back, 
is not included, nor are smart women ordcr- 
ing them. The most desirable skirt on this 
t'ght- fitting order has two small box-plaits 
close to the belt at the back. These plaits 
are not defined further than that, but they 
produce a certain easy effect which is joined 
by the cut lower down allowing a sudden 
spring which ends in the below-the-knee flare 
so important to modishness. A model not 
often seen, but ranking among the best, fits 
the figure closely, but in the back there is a 
separate box-plaited addition laid on with the 
sort of graduation required where it starts 
from the belt and broadens out into a wide 
flare at the bottom. Then comes a model 
which demands either the pressed side: plaiting 
of the skirt fabric in its full length on the 
sides and back, or by springing out in the 
back into a bias seam has its side-plaits pressed 


¢ \ Kirt models are still exciting a great deal 


down each side. In both cases the front 
shows a narrow tablier effect. 


FLOUNCE AND TUNIC CUT 


Tunics, now in the hight of their popu- 
larity, are to be understood as following either 
the extreme flat back style or the smarter 
modificition with two small back plaits. 
Fitted flounces, wide or narrow, remain to 
give the pronounced flare, and it must be con- 
fessed nothing else produces so graceful a 
sweep of train drapery, or one so becoming 
for house wear. If aavice were asked, un- 
questionably it would be given in favor of the 
skirt or tunic with two box-plaits in the back, 
and for certain materials, side-plaited skirt, 
with tablier close-fitted fronts would be pre- 
ferred. Materials have everything to do 
with the style of model to be adopted, and 
also for effects in the hanging of the skirt, as 
weight must differ from lightness, and re- 
quires to be treated accordingly. 


€OURTESY AND ECONOMY DEMAND HOME 
GOWNS 


House dresses ate not only attractive be- 
cause of their accented feminine charm, but 
should be thought a necessity by every woman, 
for two very good reasons. The first, is 
because of the compliment she pays and should 
always pay, to the members of her family, by 
wearing pretty, cheerful, and becoming home 
gowns; and the second, from prudential, 
economical, and tidy reasons, as no one will 
dispute the fact that a street dress worn in 
the house and lounged in will be unfit for the 
purpose it was built for, ‘as it is unfit for 
house wear. Consequently, it is a sheer 
waste of money. 

It is advised that more attention be paid to 
selecting light weight crépons, cachemires, 
Henriettas, Venetians, and serges, which may 
be found in all the new light shades of mod- 
ish colors, at very little expense per yard, as 
they come usually in double fold widths. 
Daughters of the house at various ages, re- 
quire no prettier frocks than these will make. 
Tea-gowns and matinées do not require 
brocades and velvets to give them a personal 
charm. Another advantage these materials 
have, is that they clean so well. 


PALE BLUE CREPON 


Here is a description of one in crépon. The 
color a pale pastel blue, The skirt is plissé 
in fine lines, and simply hemmed. The lin- 
ing bodice is draped with the same crépon 
plissé well drawn tothe figure, the bodice front 
drawn down into a point by a white soft rib- 
bon belt tied at the front point in long loops, 
and having long ends. A neck slightly low 
is draped with a short fichu of crépon which 
has had an inletting of soft white mull in 
half-moons stretching across the shoulders 
the points meeting at the bust line. On the 
edges of these crescents, double rows of nar- 
row Valenciennes are shirred together, mak- 
ing a full and pretty bordering. A mull bow 
with short round cornered ends gives the 
front finish, the ends alone having this Va- 
lenciennes ruching. With elbow sleeves hav- 
flounces which at the elbow dip down four- 
teen inches, and are plissé also, trimmed 
with white ribbon bands and bows, the effect 
is charming, and so far ag outlay goes, if 
made at home, as all such dainty belongings 
should be, few will hesitate to copy it. 


WHITE VENETIAN CLOTH GOWN 


The same woman who made for herself 
the tea gown just described has begun an Em- 
pire gown of white Venetian satin-faced cloth, 
forty-five inches wide, which, reckoned by 
the yard, single width, makes a cheap fabric 
of a very lovely one. The length of the 
shaped breadths, starting from the bust line, 
have been plissé, and a very short low neck 
boléro, constructed out of a pink silk *kerchief 
having a wide border of white silk with Per- 
sian design. A half low little tucker of 
white Swiss muslin rises above this boléro, 
and long plissé sleeves hang from the shoulder, 
showing Swiss muslin, close-fitting sleeves to 
the elbow, finished off with lace ruffling and 
narrow black velvet run through beadings on 
both the short guimpe and sleeves, Less per- 
ishable material may be chosen—that is, in 
point of color service, although white, unless 
carelessly treated is not so easily soiled as 
many suppose. 


UNDER-DRESSING 


A word about under-dressing in winter so 
as to keep warm, retain our health, and yet 
offer no obstacles to modish lines of bodice or 
Observant women in search of sum- 
mer or winter underwear, ready-made, well 
know that the only articles of that nature 
made up with perfect fitness to the require- 


skirt, 


ments of the new style of corset, and to pro- 


mote hip slenderness by deep yoke mountings 
on drawers, short and long petticoats are the 


expensive ones. Bands are still seen on 
cheaper lines of cotton underwear, while deep 
yokes are not found at all, narrow yokes or 
half yokes being the compromise. The 
consequence is that women who care for their 
figures have to remount everything they buy 
at a moderate price whether they are robust or 
slender. Robust women, by the way, should 
always, bejthe fashion what it may, mount 
everything, fastening about their waists on 
very deep yokes, in order to keep the waist 


line quite free and not to increase the size of 


the hips. 
KNICKERS 


Few women, it is to be hoped, remain un- 
convinced that knickers are a better protec- 
tion to the body in cold weather than the old- 
fashioned flannel petticoat, both for street and 
house wear. Knickers are made up in all 
sorts of materials, from satins and silks to 
cachemires and flannels, and are worn over 
very short linen or muslin drawers, and 
mounted on very deep, perfectly fitting yokes, 
As no two people agree about the warmth 
necessary in under garments, each must judge 
of the matter for herself. Additional warmth 
to silk, satin or cachemire, however, is pret- 
tily obtained by using nun’s veiling in one of 
the pale colors. After knickers are put on, 
the figure is ready to have a corset adjusted 
to it, and a high or low corset cover slipped 
on. Boléro models interfere in the least 
possible manner with the waist line, A 
walking petticoat mounted on a deep yoke 
finishes the under dressing. Petticoats are 
worn under the corset in some cases, but the 
corset lacing is very apt to show. There 
should be two grades of winter petticoats, one 
warmerthan the other. This is accomplished 
by an interlining, when greater warmth below 
the yoke is desirable. 


STORM SKIRTS 


Too much in favor of storm skirts cannot 
be said. It is so easy a matter to convert an 
old one, perhaps shabby on the bottom edge, 
into a very nice trim one with scissors in 
hand. New facings and braid trimmings are 
about the only expenditure needed in any 
case. Good strong boots with cork soles, 
with or without cloth buttoned spats, a warm 
jacket well made, suitable furs, a felt hat 
smartly but simply trimmed, nice castor 
gloves and an umbrella in good order, is the 
presentable style of dress every woman should 
have ready before the stormy season sets in. 
New York women proverbially go out in all 
kinds of weather, and they should be examples 
of trimness and propriety in a dress special to 
such occasions. This rainy-day uniform, 
generally adopted, would do away with many 
ailments and serious consequences arising 
from no other cause than improper dress. 


FELT HATS HOME TRIMMED 


There are smart ways of trimming felt hats 
at home, suitable for stormy weather, which 
are offered with assurances of satisfaction to 


the wearer. A high crown felt hat may te 
crushed in slightly on the top of the crown. 
Four broad quills, or six medium ones, evenly 
divided on each side, start from the middle 
front and curl backward. A band of plain 
black or colored silk, in harmony with the 
hat, or in contrast not vivid, is brought from 
the back and tied in a two-loop bow with one 
loose end in front, hiding the fastening of the 
quills, This bow lies partly on the brim, 
which bends over the brow. 

Another genre requires first the selection 
of a felt hat whose brim is broad and disposed 
to curl upwards slightly, Cut a slit in the 
back of the crown close to the brim from 
side to side, and lower the crown a half-inch 
or more. Cover with a bias band wider in 
front than in the back of plaid or checked 
veivet. Buy a long broad quill with a de- 
cided curl at the top, and slip it through un- 
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der the band on the left side, leaving the 
white quill end to be seen over the brim, and 
incline the quill to curl in an upright way over 
A felt hat with- 
out a band around its crown looks very chic 
with twoslits on the side of the crown on the 
left, through which one bread quill is passed, 
In the way of crown-slitting, measure equal 
distances, and with a pencil mark off the 
width of slit allowed by the spaces given, 
Pass a bias silk scarf in and out towards the 
front or left side starting-point, as one may 
prefer, and then tie a large smart bow with 
A band 
of fur passed in and out is very effective, and 
so is the finish, a wired wheel bow on the 
Stitched cloth bows and band on the 
Louis xv order are most fit and accord well 
Cloth and felt turbans are al- 


the middle of the crown. 


shaw] ends finished with stitching. 


side, 


with the felt. 
ways in good taste. 
them becomingly. 


FOR JUSTICE TO ANIMALS 


VOGUE AUXILIARY, OUR ANIMAL PROTECTIVE 
LEAGUE 


Breasts and quills trim 


Note. Our Animal Protective League, Mrs, 
Myles Standish, President, has as its object practi- 
cal education in the care, protection and kindly treat. 
ment of animals. 

The sole function of Vogue in behalf of the O. A, 
P. L. is to enable those interested in animal welfare 
to express views and relate experiences to an ex- 
tended audience, thus assisting the League in its 
educational work. Statements made in signed com- 
munications should be regarded as those of the 
writer,and not necessarily those of Vogue. Corre- 
spondence invited. Membership dues Vogue Auxil- 
iary, $1 a year. 

Address Vogue Auxiliary, O. A. P. L., Mrs. 
Josephine Redding, Director, 3 West Twenty- 
ninth Street, New York. ; 


FUNDS NEEDED TO PAY HIRE FOR CLUB ROOMS 


He need of quarters in several parts of 
the city as meeting-places for League 
chapters has been felt for some time, 

and arrangements are making to have rooms 
on the-lower east side, in the middle of the 
city and on the upper west side. As the 
League’s work is educational and carried on 
mainly through training children whose in- 
terest in the care and protection of animals is 
purely voluntary, it is of vital importance that 
whatever conduces to keep their interest from 
flagging should, if at all practicable, be 
adopted. It is the experience not only of Our 
Animal Protective League, but of all other 
agencies for the ethical training of children, 
particularly boys, that the association or club 
is the most effective method of keeping alive 
in them the desire to improve or to accom- 
plish any specified object. Clubs must, of 
course, have meeting-places, and it has been 
shown by the experience of the League that 
the club surroundings must be agreeable, or 
the children will not attend. By agreeable 
is not meant luxurious or that the club loca- 
tion be accessible, but the children must feel 
that they are welcome, and that they and 
their club are of paramount importance for 
the time. The chapter children have always 
shown a liking for going to League headquar- 
ters, singly, by twos and threes, and in larger 
groups, The boys have walked from homes 
a mile or two distant to get badges or litera- 
ture, or to ask questions; and the League, 
realizing this home feeling on the part of the 
children, has decided to engage and fit up a 
room especially for chapter meetings. In 
this way a number of chapters can be accom- 
modated, with a weekly meeting- place as the 
time can be placed after schoo! hours, and in 
the evenings of five days in the week, and 
all day on Saturdays, The rental and fitting 
up of this room require funds, 


LEAGUE WORK DEVELOPS LOYALTY TO LEAGUE 
PRINCIPLES——-CONSIDERATION FOR OTHERS 


The Director of the largest chapter in the 
League was considerably surprised to have the 
boys at a recent meeting ask for another 
badge than the regular League one, giving as 
a reason that they had seen boys wearing the 
League badge who were teasing animals. 
They were told that the boys who thus by their 
conduct brought the League into disrepute 
would be deprived of their badges. The boys of 
this chapter, although the every-day specimens 
to be met with in any city, have developed ob- 
ervance and consideration to a marvelous de- 
gree during their few weeks’ activity in League 
work. They do not confine their good 
works to animal care and rescue, but thoug 
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for others manifests itself in other ways. For 
instance, a chapter holds its meetings in the 
dining-room of one of the directors, her 
home being in an apartment house. The 
boys were told before the first meeting that 
a lady lay all in one of the lower floors. The 
twenty-three boys composing that chapter, 
without farther caution, habitually walk 
softly and without speaking up the flights of 
stairs. One of their number who forgot 
himself so far as to go noisily through the 
house was ignominiously expelled from the 
club by the boys, This is not a fairy tale, 
but it can be authenticated at League head- 
quarters by any one sufficiently interested to 
call there or to write to Miss Stabler, organ- 
izer of Our Animal Protective League, 105 
East Twenty-second Street. I note the inci- 
dent here toshow the almost miraculous effect 
on boy character that is developed by League 
work and that it is as truly missionary work 
on ethical lines as though it bore a religious 
denominational label. Not only the animal 
lover but the parent or guardian of children 
has a vital interest in the work of Our Anima 
Protective League. 

CHAPTER BOYS ATTAIN QUICKNESS OF PER~ 
CEPTION AND RESOURCEFULNESS 


One of the most interesting and helpful of 
the regular chapter exercises is the report of 
experience committees, The boys who have 
since the previous meeting, rescued animals or 
bettered their condition, or, in fact, rendered 
them any service, are encouraged to state the 
case and the locality of the occurrence, every 
possible detail being required to authenticate 
the recital. Some of the reports are of ex- 
ceeding interest, as for example that of the 
chapter boy who saw a boy with an air gun 
aim at a sparrow and shoot off its bill, and 
destroy one of its eyes. The chapter boy ap- 
pealed to a policeman to compel the cruel 
boy to kill the mangled and suffering creature 
outright. Hundreds of such instances of 
intelligent observance and practical effort 
have been supplied by chapter boys, and a 
realization of the efficient and quick work in 
the betterment of the child that the League 
method of animal rescue brings about, makes 


the men and women workers in the League | 


eager to extend the movement far and rapidly. 
The needed factors to accomplish this civil- 


izing and really humane work are money and | 


directors—money, not for high salaried 
officials, or expensive offices, or a beautiful 
building, but for clerk and director and lec- 
turer hire; for cost of producing League 
literature and illustrated lectures, for chapter- 
room lecture hire. Josephine Redding. 
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GOLD MEDAL PARIS 1889* 





CREME SIMON} 


uperior to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Creme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and 
light cutaneous affections. J. SIMON, 13, 
S Grange-Bateliere, Paris. 











For Home Use 


order a trial case of that superior 
American product, 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
CHAMPAGNE 


It stands without an equal as a 
tonic for the convalescent or a 
refreshing beverage for the well. 
Recommended by physicians for 
its purity and healthfulness, and 
by connoisseurs for its exquisite 
bouquet. The equal of imported, 
at much less cost, 

Sold universally in best Clubs, 
Cafés and Hotels, Used in best 
homes, 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 
Sole Makers, - Rheims, N.Y. 


Sold by Respectable Wine Dealers Every where 























(Continued from page iv) 
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A Japanese temple chair, originally fin- 
ished in red lacquer, is reproduced in oak that 
can be stained a dull red, green or brown, 
A stout linen seat is fastened down by closely- 
set brass nails, and over this is laid a cushion 
filled with lamb’s wool. 

A dark corner of a room should be pro- 
vided with a standing lamp for decorative as 
well as utilitarian purposes. One of Persian 
brass has a solid support below, tapering to 
the lamp, which carries a handsome bronze 
openwork shade. The silk lining and fringe 
may be chosen in any color, although some 
tone of red contrasts the most agreeably with 
the bronze. 

Teakwood furniture is brought to this 
country now in many different styles. Those 
shown in the illustration are characteristic 
pieces. The long seat may be used as a 
window ‘bench, or for a hall settle. It is 
adapted besides for a piano seat for two players. 

A tall stand to hold a flowering plant has 
elaborate carving, and its shape makes it 
suitable for disposing in an angle of a room. 
Another stand of quite an opposite design is 
low enough to be used for a tea tray. It is of 
rounded, octagonal shape, with a marble top. 

A seat upholstered in red Japanese brocade 
is a fitting accompaniment to the Teakwood 
stands. It is ample in width, and its hight 
makes it suitable for use as a seat before a 
grand piano. 

A quaint kind of Japanese industry is the 
immense gourd laced with wicker strips, that 
is made up for a scrap basket. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
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EcINNING AT THE Lerr.—Bodice of 

lilac silk, embroidered with waved 

stripes and rows of hemstitching ; col- 

lar and cuffs of fine Flemish lace; vest of 

shirred chiffon with cravat of same. Inside 

revers of white satin finished with velvet loops 
and jeweled buttons, 


Fig. 2.—Paletot of light tan cloth with re- 
vers and collar of Russian sable; embroidered 
vest ; large flaring cuffs edged with sable. 

Fig. 3.—Cape of black cloth appliquéd on 
black satin, outlined with chenille and satin. 
Inside of collar, lined with white satin and 
finished at the back with a large black satin 
bow. 

Fig. 4.—Reception gown of royal purple 
satin-finished cloth, elaborately embroidered 
in satin appliqué. The skirt is finished at the 
back with a box-plait entirely covered with 
this embroidery. The foundation skirt is of 
striped pompadour silk. The bodice is em- 
broidered to match the skirt, and has collarand 
revers of white satin. The revers are painted 
with bunches of violets and bow knots. Belt 
fastened with amethyst buckle, 


MIDDLE PAGE 


BEGINNING AT THE Lert. Fig. 1,—House 
gown of embroidered grey Liberty crepe de 
chine. The seven-gored skirt clings closely 
to the figure, and is finished with three 
accordion -plaited ruffles of plain Liberty crepe 
edged with tiny grey chiffon ruches. 

For the waist the palest pearl-grey peau de 
soie is draped on tight-fitting lining, simulat- 
ing a wide girdle fastened with three stiff 
little bows, caught with buckles of brilliants. 
The upper part is of the embroidered crepe 
and is fulled, and finished at girdle and yoke 
with alternate rows of black aad marigold vel- 
vet ribbon. The yoke is of pearl-grey taffeta 
with design in marigold and black tracings. 
The sleeves are close-fitting, ending just above 
the elbow. A frill of old Valenciennes is 
caught by the narrow velvet ribbons, fastened 
by ornaments similar to those used on girdle. 

Fig. 2.—Calling costume of pastel tan cloth 
in bands, over braided cloth skirt. In this 
design the cloth skirt is circular with lines of 
three narrow rows of black and gold braid, 
close together, the gold braid in the centre. 

The upper skirt has an overskirt effect and 
is in five gores. The waist opens over a yoke 
and plastron of braided cloth, the edge finished 








with stitched band of velvet, with tiny jet | 








LNCLISH BOOT MAAERS 


MAKERS OF FINE FOOTWEAR FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN 


LADIES’ WALKING SHOES, MADE 
AFTER THE SAME MODEL AS MEN’S 
STYLE 


RIDING BOOTS — SHOES FOR 
SKATING, GOLFING, AND ALL ATH- 
LETIC WEAR, A SPECIALTY 


IN MAKING OUR SHOES WE PAY 
PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO THE 
IDEAS OF OUR PATRONS AS TO CUT, 
STYLE AND FINISH 


COACHMAN’S AND LIVERY BOOTS 


FirtH AVENUE COR. 42ND ST. 
NEW YORK 
Visitors to town may leave their 


(22 orders and shoes will besentthemat 49 
their home address when completed. 
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Dancing School 


and 


Party Costumes, 


For Boys and Girls. 


Including 


Shoes, Neckwear, 
Hosiery, Gloves, etc., 


to match, 


Each article has the correct- 
ness of style and perfect fit al- 
ways associated with this estab- 
lishment, and which result from 
the employment only of such de- 
acquainted 
with the requirements of young 


signers as are 


people. 


60-62 West 23d St. 





CHRISTMAS 


CHINA ano GLASS 





THE WALDORF 


D. B, Bedeli & Co, 


are showing an unusually fine as- 
sortment of importations in 


FINE CHINA 


ROCK CRYSTAL anp 
GOLD DECORATED GLASS 


They would invite particular atten- 
tion to their exhibit of the celebra- 
ted T. B. Clarke & Company's 
Rich Cut Glass, particularly the 
«¢Waporr’’ pattern. 


256 FIFTH AVENUE 
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RICH CUT GLASS 


CATCH STEAMER 








FOR 


AUSTRALIA. 





Quickest time across the Continent 
is made by the New York Centra! Lines 
—4 days New York to San Francisco. 


Particulars from New York Central 


| Ticket Agents. 


A booklet, on the “* Lake Shore Limited,"’ con- 
taining also a novel and unique descriptive time 
table of this wonderful train, will be sent free 
by addressing George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Grand Central Station, New Y ork. 





| @ Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents 


Genutne 
Farina Cologne: 


is imitated so closely in bottles and la- 
bels that even dealers are sometimes 
deceived. The genuine bears the words, 


“‘gegentiBer dem Fufichs-(pfats,” 
the address of the great Farina distil- 
lery, *‘ gegeniiber dem Julichs-Platz " 
(opposite the Julichs Place). 
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buttons at each point, The velvet girdle is 
caught with rhinestone buckle and ends in 
fan-shaped loop. The tucked cape is shaped 
by goring. The yoke and high Medici collar 
are braided to match skirt. Two loops and 
an end of Russian lace, lined with taffeta 
and bordered with stitched velvet to conceal 
fastening. Narrow insertion of same lace 
edges garment and a second row is shown on 
lining, which is of white satin. 

Fig. 3.——-Gown of black ,lace and velvet 
ribbon over double drop skirts of mousseline 
de soie and white taffeta. The skirts are 
circular and traine slightly. The one of 
mousseline has an accordion-plaited frill 
which peeps out between the points of the 
lace overskirt. In the lace skirt the velvet 
straps continue the line of those on bodice, 
each strap finished with three small loops. A 
marrow lace ruche finishes points at the 
bottom. The two appliquéd bandings on 
skirt are a leafy lace design, spangled and out- 
lined with jet paillettes. The waist has a 
tucked and shirred yoke of chiffon and the 
spangled lace is used as trimming. The 
sleeves are finished in points with velvet 
loops and lace frills. 

Fig. 4.—Carriage wrap of broadtail and 
plaited cloth. Jabot of the fur. Lace bow 
caught with rhinestone ornaments. Large 
velvet rosette with long streamers, velvet 
appliqués on cuffs, 

Fig. 5.—Reception dress of pale blue crépe 
embroidered in chenille. 

The circular drop skirt of taffeta is demi- 
trained, trimmed with mousseline de soie ruf- 
fle edged with black velvet ribbon, over 
which the black chenille fringe on crépe skirt 
hangs. The crépe skirt is also circular in cut 
and has triangular side panels of chenille-em- 
broidered net, The waist has a deep écru 
lace yoke with tracings of chenille and narrow 
black velvet ribbon trimming. Blue velvet 
girdle and rosettes. Sleeves with small epau- 
dettes of lace, narrow black velvet band fin- 
ishing at elbow. 

Fig. 6.—This princesse evening gown is of 
pale maize figured silk with harmonizing au- 
tumn leaves in panne velvet appliquéd. The 
drop skirt has three mousseline de soie ruffles. 
From under the appliquéd design on outer 
skirt a deep fall of cream Chantilly lace ap- 
pears. On the corsage draperies of lace and 
silk with appliquéd leaves crossseach other. 
Fluffy rosettes of lace on either shoulder. 
Sleeves of figured silk to elbow, finishing with 
narrowest lace. The front of this corsage is 
of draped lace caught at waist on left side 
with rhinestone ornament, allowing long 
scarf end to hang. 

Fig. 7.—Calling costume of braided silver 
gray cloth with accordion-plaited gray taffeta. 

A circular drop skirt has three emall ruffles 
at bottom. These ruffles are stitched on a 
second time half way down to give the effect 
of aspace between. The cloth skirt has a 
lightly braided all-over design in fine silk 
braid with a very elaborate panel and border. 
‘The waist has a shallow yoke of creamy 
mousseline with tiny frills of yellow lace. 
The heavy braiding is used on this only to 
‘border yoke and form narrow plastron in 
front. Two small plaitings of taffeta follow 
the edge, ending at left side under a large 
mauve velvet rosette with stitched edge. 
The belt is of stitched mauve velvet. 


F ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS | 
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(1) The writer’stull name and address must accom- 
pany lettersto Vogue. ; 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 


‘4) Emergency questions answered by 


mail before publication when $1.00 is sent | 


with the question. 


(5) Confidential questions answered by 


mail are not published when $2.00 are sent | 


with the question. All questions not com- 
plying with this rule are subject to publi- 
cation. 


1373. 
and Dance. 
kindly give me some help in arranging for a 
dinner for about eighteen people which I am 
to give in about two weeks’ time. 


Arrangements for a Dinner 


To D. D.—Will Vogue | 


The dinner is to precede one of the danc- 
ing class meetings and all the guests will go 
to the cotillon afterwards. 

(1) Will it be necessary for me to provide 
a conveyance to and from the dance ? 

Our dining-room not being very large, I 
thought of arranging the guests at small tables 
in the dining-room and library, which can be 
made into practically one room by means of 
large folding doors. 

(2) Would it be a good plan to seat six at 
each of three tables and then have my father 
and mother at a small table for four people 
with two married people? 

I have been to several dinners where the 
mother and father of the girl giving it re- 
ceived their daughter’s friends but did not 
dine with them; but do you not think my 
plan is in rather better taste? 

However, the men and girls to be asked 
asked all know each other very well, and the 
laws of chaperonage here are not as strict as 
in New York. What would you advise ? 

(3) Also please give me some suggestions 
as to number of courses necessary, and good 
though simple menu. 

(4) Also name cards and way to decorate 
each table? I thought of having red flow- 
ers and candle shades and that color will 
look best in the rooms, 

(5) Also what shall I give in the way of 
liquids? I prefer not to have wine. 

(6) Would it do for me to provide~any of 
the girls who did not have a partner for the 
cotillon with one, or shall I restrict myself to 
asking the girls who have. 

(1) If your‘dinner guests go to the dancing 
class anyway, then your obligation to them 
ceases with the dinner, and your invitation 
invites them only to dine with you. If you 
provide an evening’s amusement for people, 
it is necessary to see to their going and return- 
ing, but to a dance to which they would go 
anyway, you have no responsibility, although 
you may take themif you wish to; in which 
case your invitation should mentiun it, as 
** Will you dine and gotothe dance with 
me ?’” etc, 

(2) Small tables would be much prettier 
and more convenient for your dinner, and six 
is a very good number at each. 

The question of your father and mother 
being at the dinner is entirely one of taste, 
many dinners being given both ways, It is 
always more conservative for them to be there, 

(3) Serve with oysters a thin sauce of horse- 
radish, lemon-juice and vinegar, celery, rad- 
ishes, and thin slices of buttered brown bread. 
Soup—bisque of lobster or consommé prin- 
tanier. Cheese souflée in solitaire dishes, 
Whitebait or boiled smelts with mayonnaise 
sauce. Sweetbread patées. Saddle of mut- 
ton, peas, potatoes. Game, salad. Ices, 
bon-bons, and coffee. 

(4) The tablesshould be uniform in decora- 
tion with flowers in the centre of each, Yes, red 
is always an effective color, with candle shades 
to match. You can always have lace centre- 
pieces with red silk underneath, Small dishes 
of bon-bons or not, as you like. Otherwise, 
just the places set with a plain white card at 
each, with the name of guest written on it, 
It is also a good plan to give each man as he 
enters the front door a small envelope con- 
taining a card with the name of the lady 
written on it whom he is to take into dinner. 
They may all be put on a small tray together, 
addressed, and the butler presenting it to each 
man he picks out his own. 

(5) It avoids confusion in going to the 
table. If you do not have wine, there is 
nothing possible to serve with*a dinner ex- 
cept any of the sparkling mineral waters, 
and coffee afterwards. : 

(5) The best plan in inviting the guests 
would be to ask those you most wished to 
have or were indebted to, and provide them 
with partners, if they have none, 





By using Dr. 


Dys’ Sachets de Toilettes, 
Sevé Dermale and Dysaline Cream every 
woman can obtain a healthy and beautiful 


complexion without artificial means. These 
Sachets used every morning and evening in 
the water are marvellous in their effect on a 
tired and faded complexion. 

They are absolutely pure and make the 
| face naturally bright and young. 
| To be had only at V. Darsy’s, 129 East 
| 26th Street, New York— Adz, 





| sane Books are selected fer review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instructive qualities of new pub- 
licatiens will receive immediate attention.] 


HOOLIGAN NIGHTS 


EDITED BY CLARENCE COOK, HENRY HOLT 


AND COMPANY 


He editor of these unique self-reveal- 

I ings sets his work before the reading 

public in the light he would have it 
viewed, in a preface which explains how he 
came to concern himself with the doings of 
a young English criminal and in which he 
disavows all intent to point a moral. Says 
he, ‘*I am not responsible for the constitution 
of the universe, and if under present condi- 
tions of life a young Lambeth boy can get 
more fun by going sideways than by going 
straight, I cannot help it. I do not com- 
mend the ways of my young friend or even 
apologize for them, I thought you would 
not be unwilling to have a photograph of the 
young man who walks to and fto in your 
midst ready to pick your pocket, rifle your 
house and even bash you in a dark corner if 
it is made worth his while. For young Alf 
is not unique.” 

One of this young worthy’s adventures 
concerned his employment as a tiger in a 
fashionable household. The associate of 
thieves, the chief of whom was one named 
Jimmie, and himself already deep in criminal 
practices, this is how Alf secured a character 
and a job: 


‘¢A butcher’s boy, with whom he had a 
casual acquaintance, happened one day to 
mention that there was a vacancy in the 
household of a toff at Clapham Common. 
Young Alf determined to fill it. 

** With great care he composed a character 
of himself, which Jimmy copied out, being 
an excellent scholar. The character was so 
good that young Alf was engaged onthe spot. 
His mother was much pleased; even Jimmy 
expressed approval of the new departure, and 
promised to come over one day and look 
young Alf up at Clapham Common, 

**¢So with a new name, a new address, and 
a new character, young Alf entered upon his 
new duties, which he d scharged to the com- 
plete satisfaction of his employer. 

‘©A few days after the advent of young 
Alf, a new servant arrived at the house on 
Clapham Common, a circumstance which 
gave a suggestion to young Alf. Forthe new 
servant came from the country, and was as 
green as the cabbages which grew in her 
mother’s back garden. 

** Young Alf began tea-leafing. 

‘« Now by no stretch of language can tea- 
leafing be called class. But asa county crick- 
eter, if he can get nothing better to do, will 
play tip-cat, so young Alf went in for tea- 
leafing to fillupthetime. His mistress made 
very nice milk cakes. Tins of cocoa were 
easy of access. A packet of tea now and 
again would not be missed, * These, with 
other odds and ends, did young Alf make up 
into parcels and convey to his mother. As I 
have said, he was always a good son. Let us 
remember that when we are inclined to con- 
demn some of his practices. 

**It soon became evident that someone was 
laying fingers pretty freely on the domestic 
stores, and, of course, suspicion fell on the 
new servant. For young Alf had carefully 
refrained from tea-leafing until her coming. 
As he had foreseen, the servant was chucked 
her job; the mistress thinking that she gave 
the things to her sister, a big country girl who 
called about twice a week. 


« * * 


‘¢¢Tt was rather unfair to the servant, 
wasn’t it?” I remarked. 

‘¢ Young Alf replied, in effeet, that he 
could not afford to let such considerations 
affect his line of action. 

‘¢¢T got meself to fink abart,” he said, us- 
ing his customary formula. ‘ The slavey was 
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awright,’ he continued. ‘I kmowed tha 
well enough. She never went sideways, 
But I ‘ad to let ’er go "cause I'd a bigger job 
in me eye than sneakin’ the small fings. See) 
Jimmy come over one afternoon an’ put "iy 
lamps over the show. I told ’im there wa 
a good bit of stuff to be got, an’ Jimmy 
went away to fink of the best way to land it, 
But I fort I’d do somefink on me own. See? 
Look ’ere !” 

“Young Alf’s face was a miracle of sly. 
ness as he touched my arm and drew my eye; 
to his own. 

**¢] dropped nickin’,’ he said, ‘ knowin’ 
I'd be rumbled if I went on when the ser- 
vant got the chuck, an’ I waited till me and 
the uvver new slavey that come was pretty 
fick. She took a wunnerful fancy to me, 
that slavey did, an’ when I pitched “er a tale 
that my muvver was very poor an’ ow she 
lived, I didn’t know she was fair gone on the 
story. Tender-’earted gal she was, an’ she 
fort a lot of me. 

‘¢* Well, one day the master and the 
missus went off to Brighton for a short 'oli- 
day, leavin’ me an’ the slavey to take care of 
the ’ouse. Soon as they’d gone I rang in my 
tale to the slavey "ow my muvver wes stary- 
in’ in a garret wivvout anyfink to eat, an’ 
she wrote out a order to the grocer that sup- 
plied the ’ouse,—butter an’ eggs an’ uvver 
fings that she fort would be good for my 
muvver. She said on the order that the fings 
were to be sent by the boy that ’d wait. An’ 
so I did wait, wiv the pony trap, an’ soon as 
I got the parcels off I drives to my muvver's, 

‘«¢ But that wasn’t the job I'd got me eye 
on; don’t you go finkin’ that. ’Fore the 
toff and *is missus ’’d been away free days! 
rang in anuvver tale ow there was a lot of 
fings in the ’ouse that we could sell an’ share 
the money between us. At first she wasn't 
game, finkin’ we was sure to be rumbled. 
But I showed ’er the job was as easy as any- 
fink, an’ I could do anyfink wiv that slavey, 
I could. So we went froo the drawers and 
broke open the boxes, an’ got pretty nigh a 
cartload of stuff, which I took an’ planted 
wiv the fence that lived underneaf my muv- 
ver’s." 

** © And what happened,’ I asked, ‘ when 
yeur master came back from Brighton ?’ 

‘¢ ¢ Didn’t wait to see,” he replied. £ Next 
day I saw the slavey off wiv her box from 
Clapham Junction, and paid ’er fare to ‘er 
*ome in the country. An’ I never set eyes 
on ‘er again,—nor the boss neither, I should 
say ’e wasa bit of a ‘ook ’isself, from the 
swag ’e ’ad about the ’ouse.” 

*¢ © The girl that got the sack for tea-leaf- 
in’ that she never did, got a bit of ‘er own 
back ; I reckon,’ continued young Alf, ‘ even 
if she didn’t know it. The missus couldn't 
be orf finkin’ when she found the tiger an’ 
the new slavey'd slung wiv the lot.’ 

** © And the new slavey had a little some- 
thing on which to start life again,’ I sug- 
gested. 

‘** Young Alf looked sideways at me,with a 
gleam of amusement in his eyes, His cheeks 
puffed out. He dropped the stump of his ci- 
gar and crushed it under his heel, ‘She 
never fingered a bleedin’ farden,” he said.”’ 


* aa © 


The book should be subscribed for in large 
quantities by philanthropic men and women 
and distributed by them to Boards of Foreign 
Missions and to such politicians as feel that 
the first duty of the Anglo-Saxon race is to 
Christianize neighboring nations. 
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